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BAKERY PROVED 


Evclusivly 


Yes, just for you — Bakery Proved 
Mixes to complement Bakery Proved 
Flours. These mixes are made exclu- 
sively for bakers. We sell mixes only 
to the bakery trade. 

International is proud to make this 
announcement and we know you will 
be happy to hear it. For in these mixes, 
as in our flours, top quality is always the 
prime consideration. 

The name International and the 
meaningful Bakery Proved trademark 


for Bakers! 


are your assurance that the perform- 
ance of these mixes and the taste, 
quality and appearance of your baked 
goods will be uniform day after day, 
month after month. 

And remember, these mixes are 
custom-produced in a brand new, mod- 
ern, specially designed bakery mix 
plant ——- ‘‘Exclusively for Bakers!” So 
do yourself a favor and ask for Inter- 
national’s Bakery Proved Mixes the 
very next time you order. 


oS 
International MILLING COMPANY «+ GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 





Many producers of starch are familiar 
with the economies possible when 
Airslide Cars are used for bulk ship- 
ment. 200 of these cars are shuttling 
back and forth across the country 
hauling starch. In this Airslide fleet, 
480,000,000 pounds of starch will ride 
first class this year. Shippers who use 
Airslide cars know that their product 
completes the journey at much less 


WILL 
RIDE IN 


AIRSLIDE 


CARS 
THIS YEAR 


cost and that it is protected all the 
way against contamination of any 
kind. They 
patented Airslide prevents bridging 


know that the exclusive 


or packing and allows unloading into 
any conveying system. 

If you ship starch—or any granular 
or powdered product that tends to 
bridge or pack—let us test it for you. 
The savings will convince you. 


Car Division 


Airslide® and Dry-Flo® 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois AIRSLIDE Offices in principal cities 
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BEMI-STRIP* 
for fast, 

clean 

pouring 


When you package your flour in Bemi-Strip 
bags, the exclusive quick-opening TAB 
increases the resale value of the bags—lets 
bakeries resell the bags in excellent con- 
dition. This substantial cost saving to 


bakers should increase your flour sales. 


Let your customers know that you ship 
your high-quality flour in Bemi-Strip bags. 
Point out that the flour is protected during 
shipment by the ship-safe TAB lock. 


Show them that this easy-opening bag saves 


* Trade - Mark 


BEMI-STRIP flour bags reduce bakers’ costs 


labor costs and promotes safety by elimi- 
nating the need to cut or tear the bag open. 
Bakeries will also appreciate the cleanliness 
and lack of thread ends in the poured flour. 
Ask your local Bemis packaging specialist to 
demonstrate these sales-building benefits to 
you. Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408-N Pine 


Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


where packaging ideas are born 
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EDITORIAL OPINION 


Conversation expected at the Baking Industry Expo- 
sition: (1) Vitamin B,; (2) Fish Flour; (3) Bread Prices 


INTERNATIONAL OPENS LOCKPORT PLANT .... 


ua 


New bakery mix plant is ‘‘on display” as it moves into 


production 


BREAD AROUND THE WORLD 


A tour with a veteran baking technologist to the places 
where baking takes an assortment of forms 


NEW PLANT FOR OLD BAKING FIRM 


From Boomtown to bigger, better baking; that’s the story 
of Bowman Biscuit Co. 


EXCESS CAPACITY STUDY (Part XIV) 


Dr. Markwalder discusses the Pacific Coast, the Mountain 
States, Tennessee, Kentucky and the Piedmont 


FEARLESS FREEMAN 


Secretary of agriculture moves ahead to boggle flour 
millers, bakers and wheat plan 


SEDIMENTATION TEST EFFICIENCY 


USDA men fail to convince Minneapolis trade 


CANADIAN COMMENTARY 


Short reports on Lakehead tonnage, visitors, a break in 
the drouth, and the durum shortage 
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Industry Record 

Old Dad Fetchit 

Economics of Wheat and Flour 
Where They Are Meeting 
Bakery Trouble Shooter 

For Current Reading 

New Ideas, Products, Services 
Flour Production Statistics 
Bread Honor Roll 

Ticker Report .. 

About People 

Market Quotations at a Shunte 
Index of Advertisers 

Grist of Grins 





All roads lead to Atlantic City for 
bakers and allied tradesmen as the 
1961 Baking Industry Exposition 
and annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. come into 
view. For some highlights of the 


big show, turn to page 11. 
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Conversation Piece at Baking Industry Exposition 


When bakers gather in Atlantic City for their mammoth Baking Industry Ex- 
position, sponsored by the American Bakers Assn. and the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., they will be exposed to capital gains that no tax man 
can touch. Ideas upon which they can capitalize will be presented in glowing 
array throughout the exposition and meeting halls. Equally outstanding in im- 
portance will be the bakers’ own personal contribution in the form of conver- 
sations with fellow craftsmen, with flour millers, ingredient suppliers, equip- 
ment men and with a host of people whose fields of endeavor lap the perim- 
eter of the baking business. Those talks and chats, informational and opinion 
making, on plane and train, in hotel corridors and rooms, in the exhibition hall 


itself, represent a plus value for exposition and convention goers. Talking 


points will be many and here are some that will undoubtedly form the pattern 


of the conversation piece. 


Exposttion “Talking Point 
Yo. 7 


VITAMIN B, 


ITAMIN B. is the Rip Van Winkle of the nutritional 

family. Discovered in 1935-36, it is only in the 
past few years that the important and vital role it can 
play in the maintenance of human health has become 
apparent. 

Millers and bakers are going to hear more about it 
in the very near future. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, if the recommendation of knowledgeable men in the 
nutritional field is accepted, may be asked to include B 
in the enrichment formula. Scientists believe that the nutri- 
tional value and acceptability of cereal products, particu- 
larly bread, could be improved as a result of supple- 
mentation with vitamin Be. 

The vitamin occurs in three forms, all acting the same 
in the body—pyridoxine, pyridoxamine and pyridoxal. 
Pyridoxine, the scientists have found, is the most stable 
of the three and, therefore, is the form used in medicine 
and vitamin supplements. Bs occurs widely in nature, 
whole grain cereals, muscle meats, liver and vegetables 
being among the best sources. 

According to the National Vitamin Foundation, vita- 
min Bs is essential for protein metabolism, necessary for 
the utilization of essential fatty acids, and helps the body 
break down and build up amino acids. And a proper in- 
take of Bs is necessary for the proper functioning of sev- 
eral other vitamins. It takes part in a vast range of activi- 
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ties within the body, many of which have not yet been 
defined. 

There are many areas of speculation concerning the 
value of Bs. For instance, the vitamin is necessary for the 
metabolism of tryptophan, an amino acid. One of the 
products of tryptophan in the body is serotonim. And 
serotonim, a neuro-hormone, is known to play a role in 
both the normal and abnormal functioning of the nervous 
system, and possibly plays an important role in mental 
disease. 

In infants, it has already been proved that a lack of 
Bs results in convulsions. In adults, a deficiency of the 
vitamin brings apathy, irritability, mental changes, sleepi- 
ness, and polyneuritis showing upset of the nervous system. 

If the inclusion of Bs in the enrichment formula for 
bread can do for the nation’s health what has already been 
done by the other three members of the B complex—thia- 
mine, riboflavin, niacin—and the mineral iron since the 
bread fortification program began in 1941, then the case 
for it is a formidable one. 

Two of the most prolific sources of Bs are wheat bran 
and wheat germ which means that it has a natural affinity 
for cereal products, particularly bread. The vitamin is 
available in powder or tablet form, either alone or com- 
bined with the usual enrichment vitamins and minerals 
Assays of fortified breads, baked under commercial con- 
ditions, have shown that the added vitamin Bz is quite 
stable during baking, suffering only slight loss. 

Clinton L. Brooke and Barclay Newman of Merck & 
Co., Inc., who have made an exhaustive survey of the 
subject, sum it up in these words: “Vitamin Bs is essential 
for most efficient utilization of protein and fat to build 
and rebuild vital tissues and supply needed energy.” 

In that summary they underline a valuable selling 
point for the merchandising of bread fortified with yet a 
new aid to the health and welfare of the nation. 





Exposction Talking Point 
No. 2 
FISH FLOUR 


NIFFING FISH FLOUR for the past dozen years or 
S so, technologists of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations have done more than anyone 
else to press the claims of fish flour as a high protein 
food. Large sums of internationally contributed money, 
some of it from the U.S., have been spent in the experi- 
mental and development process and the gainers have 
been the firms throughout the world who now own and 
operate fish flour factories. 

And there is no question that fish flour is a food of 
high value in certain circumstances and certain areas. 
The building up of people, from childhood to adulthood, 
in nutritionally deficient parts of the world is an example 
of one such area. And commercial firms have been quick 
to take advantage of the FAO research. 

And fish may be used, from sharks to sprats. But the 
proposition is only economic if the whole fish is ground 
and processed. That means the head, the tail, the fins, 
scales, intestines and the contents of the intestines. Any 
separation of the undesirable parts 
cleaning expense. 

It’s exactly the same in the flour business. Sanitation 
costs in the milling industry are abnormally high, com- 
pared with other operations, because the requirement to 
produce a pure, wholesome food, free from infestation 
and filth, is a stringent one, backed by governmental au- 
thority in most advanced countries. No one would wish 
it otherwise and the Food & Drug Administration of the 
U.S., to quote one instance, has done an effective job in 
cooperating with the millers and bakers to eliminate any 
cause for concern on the part of the consumer. 

But now FDA has been asked to approve Standards 
of Identity to allow the sale in the U.S. of whole fish 
flour which is nothing more nor less than a filthy sub- 
stance within the meaning of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. Not only is it filthy, but it contains filthy 
and decomposed substances, unfit for consumption by 
people who have been nurtured on the premise that they 
may eat everything sold in the shops, stores and super- 
markets in the undoubted knowledge that it is pure and 
wholesome. 

Not only that, the standards imply that fish flour may 
be admixed with wheat flour for the production of bread 
and other baked foods in the proportion of one part of 
fish flour to 11 parts of wheat flour. 

Howard O. Hunter, president of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, and an ever alert watchdog over industry 
affairs, has already spoken out strongly against the ac 
ceptance of fish flour as part of the American diet. 

But what stands out as the height of impertinence is 
that a senior government official, George McGovern, di- 
rector of the Food for Peace program, and using the 
Executive Office of the President as his authority, should 
speak out in favor of fish flour at this time. No matter 
the merits of fish flour in the foreign aid program, his 
announcement is obviously a calculated bid te influence 
George Larrick and his staff at FDA who are less than 
enthusiastic about the proposal. 

The use of his Presidential authority, plus the sena- 
torial influence which Mr. McGovern tacitly supported by 
publicly stating his enjoyment of the “fishy” repast pro- 
vided by the sponsoring senators, puts FDA on the spot 


leads to excessive 


8 


because of the implied budgetary connotations. It means 
-g0 along or else. 

And the petitioner has the impudence to say, in his 
plea to FDA, that word has been received by U.S. govern- 
ment fisheries officials that “fish flour for human con- 
sumption is being produced in the Soviet Union.” 

Since when have U.S. policies been set by what the 
Soviet does? The petition is based on sectional interests 
aimed at debasing the U.S. food market on the pretext 
that it is needed to convince people abroad that it is per- 
fectly normal to eat the fecal matter of fish. 

Both the fish and the petition need cleaning up. 


Exposttion “Talking Point 
No. 3 
BREAD PRICES 


fy E FREEMAN’s attitude to the bakers and 
their need for an increase in the asking price of 
their main product—bread—will be on the agenda of 
many a postprandial discussion at Atlantic City. And may 
his ears burn a rueful red. 

Ignoring the precepts of sound economics, which de- 
mand that the price charged the customer include the cost 
of ingredients, production and distribution plus a reason- 
able margin of profit, Mr. Freeman tried to paint the 
baker as a villain of the deepest dye when E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president of ABA, issued his warning statement that 
a bread price increase was a matter of necessity for the 
baking industry. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman’s widely published 
comments on the subject indicated that by increasing 
the cost of the loaf by 1¢, the baker was intent on lining 
his own pocket at the expense of the wheat growers. 

Regrettably, many of the state and county wheat or- 
ganizations, in a blaze of local publicity, followed the 
Freeman line which was as foolish as it was unfair. They, 
too, ignored the facts. 

But standing out like a shining beacon in the fog of 
the bread price controversy, it is pleasurable to report, 
was the Washington Association of Wheat Growers of 
Ritzville, Wash. Asked the association: “Should the price 
of bread be increased by 1¢ a loaf because the support 
price for wheat will be increased to $2 bu. next year?” 
The wheat growers’ organization answered its own ques- 
tion, quite correctly, in the negative. 

It explained: “According to figures released by USDA, 
the farmers’ share of the price being paid for a one pound 
loaf of bread is 2.3¢. If the support price is increased 21¢, 
then the only increase from -the cost of the raw product 
to the bread would be about 10% of this amount which 
is infinitesimal. If the price of bread is increased by 1¢, 
the consumer should be aware of the fact that a good 
many other costs such as transportation, labor, packaging, 
etc., account for more than the price increase of the raw 
material being used in the product.” 

“In spite of the increased costs,” the association points 
out, “the American people have the best food supply at 
the most reasonable cost than any other people in the 
world. In 1929 one hour of factory labor would purchase 
6.4 loaves of bread and in 1957 one hour of factory labor 
would purchase 11 loaves of bread.” 

The association concludes with a point that Mr. Free- 
man might well mark: “Consumers have every right to 
be concerned when prices rise, but the main point is to 
have the facts and not be misled.” « 
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INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 


Seg ae Bat, 


United States: 


APPOINTED CHAIRMAN of dur- 
um committee, Millers National Fed- 
eration, is Mark Heffelfinger, Russell 
Miller-King Midas Mills, Minneapolis. 
Appointment, and others, made by 
Ellis D. English, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., MNF president. Mr. Heffel- 
finger replaces Philip Von _ Blon, 
formerly with International Milling 
Co., now out of milling industry. Two 
special task committees of MNF also 
appointed: Malcolm McDonald, Inter- 
national Milling, becomes chairman 
committee on industry emergency 
planning, with committee comprised 
of Alden A. Ackels, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn.; Donald M. Men- 
nel, Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, 
Ohio; Richard G. Myers, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Henry J. 
Schmitt, Terminal Flour Mills Co., 
Portland, Ore., and Don A. Stevens, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. S. 


NATIONAL “DONUT 
MONTH” has rolled around 
again, and its sponsor, DCA 
Food Industries, Inc., is looking 
for entries in its annual “Donut 
Queen” contest. First to sign up 
was Arville Ann Reed, Hono- 
lulu, a student of the ballet and 
an expert on native Hawaiian 
dances. The 33rd annual “do- 
nut promotion” will be high- 
lighted by “Donut Week” Oct. 
14-21. 
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fe Re re! 
I. Chase, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills 
Co., named chairman of committee 
to investigate quality and procurement 
procedures of relief flour. Others on 
committee are: M. M. Benidt, General 
Mills, Minneapolis; L. L. Lundgaard, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Del B. Pratt, the Pillsbury Co., 
Minneapolis, and Howard Taylor, 
Pacific Millers Assn. 
& 
Robert Palmer 
veteran flour 
Manchester. Conn., has joined 
tana Flour Mills Co 
representative, a 
new position for 
the Great Falls- 
firm. Mr 
who has 
New 


from 
Mon- 


sales 


salesman 


as eastern 


based 
Palmer, 
served the 
England area 
about 15 years, 
will continue to re- 
side in Connecti- 
cut, calling on 
flour buyers in all 
segments of the 
baking industry, says E. M. Murphy, 
vice president in charge of flour sales 
* 
R.H. Uhimann... 

. was elected president of Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Kansas City, at an- 
nual stockholders meeting, succeeding 
his father, Paul Uhlmann, Sr., now 
named chairman of the executive 
committee. Named executive 
president was Paul Uhimann, Jr., who 
has been vice president and 
tary. Ralph Friedman, chairman of 
the board, has stated that the change 
in officials does not indicate any shift 
in duties or responsibilities. The mill- 
ing firm’s new president has been in 
grain and milling business since 1937. 
Prior to joining Standard Milling in 
1951 he was treasurer of Uhlmann 
Grain Co. and vice president of Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. He was elected 
executive veep of Standard in 1954 
and served as president of Kansas 
City Board of Trade in 1959. Paul 
Uhlmann, Jr., also associated 
with Midland firm, later formed part- 
nership of Uhlmann & Latshaw, New 
York Stock Exchange company, be- 
fore joining Standard Milling in 1954 
as secretary. He has been active in 
Millers National Federation and is an 
MNF director. 


Robert Palmer 


vice 


secre- 


was 


Firm Changes Hands 

Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., St. Paul, has purchased Minne- 
Linseed Oil Co., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Paints, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and National Lead Co., 
New York. Farmers Union will con- 
tinue to Minnesota Linseed 
without change in operation or per 
Linseed oil company has plant 
employing about 250, converts about 
8 million bushels of flax into approxi- 
mately 120-150 million pounds linseed 
oil each year 


sota 


from owners, 


operate 


sonnel 


Bulk Terminal Opens 

Valley Forge Bulk Terminal at 
Norristown, Pa., has opened for busi 
ness and will serve bakers within 125- 
mile radius of Philadelphia. Initial 
capacity is 440,000 Ib. flour. Terminal 
is sponsored by the Millers Bulk Flour 
Assn., comprising seven milling firms 
Bay State Milling Co.; Colorado Mill 
ing & Elevator Co.; Commander Lar- 
abee Milling Co.; General Mills, Inc.; 
International Milling Co.; the Pills 
bury Co., Russell Miller-King 
Midas Mills 


and 


oe 
GMI Dividend 


Board of General 
Inc., has declared dividend of 


Mills, 


> 
s0¢ a 


directors, 


ASBE TO HEADQUARTER 
AT EXPOSITION 


Looking for the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers? ASBE. 
will be headquartered at Booth 
No. 784 during the 1961 Baking 
Industry Exposition in Atlantic 
City Oct. 7-12. R. R. Zimmer- 
man, chairman of the exposition 
planning committee, has arranged 
for an eye-catching location to 
supply information on the society 
and as a place for members to 
meet. Plenty of members have 
responded to a request to man 
the facilities at all times, says 
Lewis P. MacAdams, Food In- 
dustries Co., Dallas, Texas, 
ASBE’s 0 pe rating committee 
chairman. 





share on common stock, payable Nov. 
1 to stockholders of record Oct. 10, 
as 133rd consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend on General Mills’ common 
stock. 


Grain Terminal Opens 
Walsh Grain Co., Minneapolis, has 
started operation of million - dollar 
grain terminal and warehouse on Mis- 
sissippi River at St. 
a“ Paul, says W. Shel- 
ley Walsh, vice 
president. Manager 
is Morley R. Sea- 
gren, newly ap- 
pointed vice presi- 
dent of Walsh 
firm. Terminal has 
been leased from 
the St. Paul port 
authority, will have 
truck, rail and 
barge facilities, enabling grain com- 
pany to enlarge its domestic market 
and to compete favorably in expand- 
ing export market. Mr. Seagren was 
associated with coarse grain depart- 
ment of Benson-Quinn Co., Minne- 
apolis, 33 years, most recently as 
manager of that operation. Walsh 
Grain, through subsidiary, also oper- 
ates an elevator in Minneapolis and 
one in St. Paul. 


P 


Morley Seagren 


e 
Wheat Show Deadline 
Nebraska wheat growers have until 
Oct. 12 to submit entries for the state’s 
wheat show scheduled at Lexington 


“T got 
Fetchit 


Oct. 19. Entries are due in office of 
Harold Stevens, Dawson county ex- 
tension agent, Lexington, on the dead- 
line. Certified grain samples also may 
be sent—these to the Nebraska Crop 
Improvement Assn., College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln 3, Neb. The state’s 
milling and baking contest 
scheduled to be held in conjunction 
with the wheat show, to emphasize 
wheat quality factors not indicated by 
external appearance, says Duane 
Foote, secretary-manager of the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn. Top 
five entries of winter wheat from each 


also is 


region in open class division and top 
three winners in sweepstakes division 
will be further scored by means of 
milling and baking tests. 


Dividend Rate Raised 

Directors of Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, have raised cash 
dividend rate and declared stock div- 
idend, reports J. A. Mactier, presi- 
dent. Cash increase will amount to S5¢ 
a share annually. Stock dividend now 
authorized will be Announce- 
ment follows recent annual company 
report, which showed record levels of 
net income and sales for year ended 
July 2. Regular quarterly dividend of 
20¢ is to be paid Oct. 3 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 26 as result 
of board’s action. Since 1954 Nebras- 
ka Consolidated has paid quarterly 
dividend of 15¢. Since 1956 directors 
each year have voted in January an 


ape 
3%. 


to admit,” said Old Dad 
of the Fish River Roller 


Mills, “that these here pieces in the 


paper about bakers being 
profiteers, ‘cause they want 
another penny on the loaf, 
gets me kind of riled up. 
What politicians know about 
profit an’ loss ain’t worth a 
gourdful o’ branch water. 
Baker cussin’ is gettin’ to be 
a favorite outdoor sport. I 
ain’t never seen anybody 
take on worse’n Orvy Free- 


man about how the bakers was robbin’ the farmer. 


Mostly they’re cussin’ the 


baker ’cause he’s caught up 


in a cost squeeze an’ no fault of his’n. People jes’ natur- 
ally got to eat bread same as they got to breathe an’ 
take off and put on their clothes an’ do everythin’ else 
they been doin’ for centuries back. Eatin’ bread’s jes’ 


natural an’ normal like see 
ears an’, with some folks 
ain’t hurt.” 


in’ with eyes an’ hearin’ with 
like Orvy, yellin’ when they 


extra 15¢ dividend. Future policy will 
be to pay only regular quarterly 
dividends. Board also resolved that 
stock dividend of 3% be paid on Nov. 
| to stockholders of record Sept. 26. 


ea 
William B. Kirkland .. . 


. has joined Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas, as marketing manager 
and bakery products, 

reports R. P. Crof- 
ford, vice _ presi- 
dent and general 
sales manager. Mr. 
Kirkland will be 
respons ible for 
planning, execu- 
tion of advertising, 
publicity, sales pro- 
motion activities 
of his department, 
coordinating these 
W. B. Kirkland = 
with sales force 
functions. His background includes 
seven years in sales, marketing with 
major food distributor and four years 
in sales management capacity with 
nationally-known milling firm. Ap- 
pointment described by Mr. Crofford 
as “coinciding with company plans 
for broadened, accelerated program 
of research, consumer service and 
recipe formulating and testing.” 


Jake W. Stewart 

has announced resignation as 
vice president, flour division, of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc. His plans for 
the future are indefinite, but Mr. 
Stewart intends to remain in the mill- 
ing industry. He joined Flour Mills 
of America a year ago, after an asso- 
ciation of 26 years with Commander 
Larabee Milling Co., serving the past 
several years as manager of that firm’s 
operations in the Southwest. Mr. 
Stewart and his wife recently wel- 
comed home their son, William, re- 
cently graduated from Georgia Tech 
University, where he studied physics. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart’s son will re- 
main at home several months until he 
enters the Navy to attend officers’ 
candidate school. 


for consumer 


« 
Italy: 


Italian agronomists currently are 
experimenting with crosses of various 
wheats, aimed at finding durum va- 
riety suitable for production outside 
their country’s regular southern belt. 
Work is being spurred, say trade re- 
ports, by need for answer to the prob- 
lem of durum supply which has be- 
come urgent because of Italy’s place 
in European Common Market and 
her efforts to maintain supremacy as 
producer and exporter. « 
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Pageant of Progress 


Atlantic City Opens Its Doors 
To 1961 Baking Industry Exposition 
And ABA Convention 
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fake six years of hard work, 
planning and preparation .. . 

Add 120,000 square feet of floor 
space, 300-plus exhibitors, stretch- 
ing from one end of Convention 
Hall to the other. 

Bring in representatives from 
more than a score of countries 
around the world, plus those from 
the U.S. and Canada, all vitally 
concerned with the baking industry. 
Find nearly 30 hotels and various 
other facilities to accommodate 
them. 


Sum it all up, and you have a par- 
tial picture of the 1961 Baking In- 
dustry Exposition ready to open its 
doors in Atlantic City for six days of 
glittering displays Oct. 7-12. 

Sponsored jointly by the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. and 
the American Bakers Assn., the big 
show will offer something of value- 
a sight-to-see and new ideas to take 
home—for every baker who attends, 
whether he runs a small corner shop 
or one of the largest plants in the 
country. 

Equipment manufacturers and sup- 
pliers, ingredient and special process 
firms, those who supply a range of 
services, all have keyed their displays 
to accommodating the bakers under 
one roof during the six days of the 
exposition. 


ABA Program 

To key its own annual program 
with that of the exposition’s “Pageant 
of Progress” theme, ABA has put to- 
gether an outstanding program of 
speakers, panel discussions and _ spe- 
cial activities for its several branches 
of the baking industry. Subjects will 
range from the technical to the broad 
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role of business economics and world 
problems facing both the bakers and 
the U.S. as a whole. 

Here are some highlights: 

At the general session which opens 
at 9 a.m. Monday, Oct. 9 in the ball- 
Convention Hall, Dr. John 

K. Langum, presi- 
, dent of Business 
Economics, will 
speak on “What's 
Ahead for the 
American Econo- 
my.” A former 
vice president in 
charge of research 
for the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Langum 
now is vice presi- 
dent for business research and sta- 
tistics of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, in addition 
to having other business interests. 

Rounding out the general session: 
@ John C. Koetting, Rainbo Baking 
Co., Houston, Texas, ABA’s chair- 
man, and E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter 
Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., 
ABA president, will make their annual 
reports. 


room at 


f 


ae 


Dr. John Langum 


@ The annual meeting of members of 
the American Institute of Baking will 
be held with Daniel J. Uhrig, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Chicago, chairman, 
presiding. 

@ Members of the wholesale cake 
branch of ABA have worked long and 
diligently to furnish the Exposition 
with the greatest 
variety of cakes 
ever assembled at 
a convention. The 
display will be 
open starting at 
3:30 p.m. Sunday, 
Oct. 8, in the ball- 
room. Russell W 
Jobe, Ward Baking 
Co., New York, 
chairman of the 
wholesale cake 
branch, states that the display will 
include a record number of varieties 


Russell W. Jobe 


% Amertcan 
x BAKERS by 


Association 


Ihe branch will hold its annual meet- 
ing starting at 2 Tuesday, Oct. 
10, with the session open only to cake 
bakers. The entire afternoon 
will be centered on an open 
sion of the problem of modernization 


p.m 


session 


discus- 


of sales methods. 
The 
ABA’s 


Sessions 


branch and 
have their 


wholesale pie 
retail branch will 
during the exposition, the 
former starting at 
9:30 a.m. Wednes- 
day, Oct. 11, and 
the latter at 2 p.m. 
Monday, get. 9. 
Developments in 
ingredients and 
ways to help con- 
trol costs will be 
highlighted by the 
pie W holes alers, 
with Christo Co- 
caine, vice presi- 
Pastry Co., Inc., 
and Thomas Mang- 
Co. 


co-chair- 


Christo Cocaine 


dent, Table Talk 
Worcester, Mass., 
lis, president, Shenandoah Pie 
St. Louis, as chairman 
man of the branch. 


and 


Retailers will variety of 
subjects ranging from merchandising 
to freezing, expansion and the 
cookie business. 
Hellmut W. Stolle, 
Stolle’s Bakery & 
Delicatessen, Chi- 
cago, president of 
the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of 
Greater Chicago, 
will preside. 

Another “must” 
for bakers will be 
a round table dis- 
cussion on safety, 
to be held at 2:30 p.m. Monday, Oct. 


cover a 


store 


Hellmut W. stolle 





9. Leading representatives of major 
baking firms will cover the whole 
gamut of industry safety, using as 
their theme “Cost Reduction Through 
Accident Control.” Walter C. Mahl- 
stedt, Continental Baking Co., Rye, 
N.Y., chairman of ABA’s safety com- 
mittee, will open the session. Arthur 
E. Marvin, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
Long Island City, N.Y., will preside 
as chairman. 

Multiple-unit retailers will meet at 
9:30 a.m. Tuesday, Oct. 10, with an 
agenda planned around improvements 
-in equipment and 
cooperation be- 
tween engineering 
and production de- 
partments. Herbert 
J. Simon, Van de 
Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Los 
Angeles, chairman 
of the branch, will 
preside, assisted by 
Arthur D. Ullrich, 
Ebinger Baking 
Co., Brooklyn, as co-chairman. 


Wholesale bread bakers 
vene their session at 1:45 p.m. 
Wednesday, Oct. 11, with a plan to 
cover the subjects of particular in- 
terest to their members from growth 
to distribution and on through a dis- 
cussion of federal regulations. (See 


THE MILLER, Sept. 4, page 51.) 
One of the high points of the Ex- 
position and ABA convention, as al- 


Herbert J. Simon 


will con- 


ways, will be the annual “Early Bird” 
breakfast sponsored by the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. At 
Atlantic City, the breakfast is sched- 
uled for the Room of the 
Hotel Traymore at 8 Tuesday, 
Oct. 10. 


Another feature will be the annual 


American 
a.m. 


bakers’ party and dinner dance, sched- 
7:30 p.m. Wednes- 


Hall 


uled this year for 
day, Oct. 11, in 


ballroom 


the Convention 


Schedule of Exhibits 


In whatever product, machine, serv 
ice or ingredient the baker is inter- 
ested—from coolers to cabinets, short- 
ening, tanks, trays, or unloading and 
the exhibit floors 
meet his satisfy his 
Exhibitors will open their 
Saturday, Oct. 7, 
keeping them open every day of the 
exposition from that hour until 6 p.m 
through Wednesday, Oct. 11. Thurs- 
day, Oct. 12, final day of the Ex- 
position, exhibits will be open from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., as the big Atlantic 


City show closes. « 


wrapping machines 


will needs and 
curiosity 


booths at 10 a.m 


| ” 


Mr. Brooke Mr. Hunter 


Mr. Uhrig Mr. Guignon 


NOW OFFICIALLY welcomed to the board of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, and suitably photographed, are the men pictured above. 
They are Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., and Paul C. Guignon, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. The official greeting was extended by Howard O. Hunter, 
the institute’s president, and Daniel J. Uhrig, president, American Bakeries 
Co., AIB’s board chairman. James L. Rankin, Foremost Dairies, Inc., is the 
third member elected to the board (see story and inset photo). 


AIB Elects Three to Board 


Representing Allied Industries 


American 
tion of Cereal Chemists and has con- 


Three men long familiar to millers 
and bakers through years of 
association have been elected to the 
board of the American Institute of 
Baking as representatives of the allied 

industries. 
They are Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, 
technical 
service manager, 
Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J.; 
Paul C. Guignon, 
divisional 
president (bakery 
products division) 
of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., &. 
Louis, and James L. Rankin, 
dent, Foremost Dairies, Inc., 
Francisco. 

Each position on the 
board following a considerable period 
of active support of the institute and 
its programs. 

Mr. Brooke has been concerned 
primarily with nutritional improve- 
ment of cereal foods throughout his 
professional career, and has worked 
closely with AIB’s scientific staff as 
an informal advisor and colleague. He 
is a past president and former board 


close 


cereal 


vice 


James L. Rankin 


presi- 


San 


assumes his 


chairman of the Associa- 
tributed regularly to scientific and 
technical publications in the milling 
and baking fields. 

Mr. Guignon has served several 
years as chairman of the Baking Re- 
search Foundation, which has con- 
tributed substantially to numerous 
AIB projects in the field of scientific 
research, including its current studies 
on bread flavor and the fundamental 
nature of the baking process. 

Mr. Rankin has _ been 
closely with many programs of AIB’s 
consumer service department. He is a 
former chairman of the Wheat Flour 
Institute Committee, was executive 
vice president of the Pillsbury Co. 
until his association with Foremost 
Dairies, and is the first West Coast 
member on the institute’s board in 
over five years. 


associated 


In coming to their positions, Mr 
Brooke and Mr. Guignon 
Arthur J. Bamford, Jr., vice president 
of Bakers Weekly, and P. B. Harley, 
president, Baker Perkins, Inc. Mr. 
Rankin was elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of Paul Clissold, publisher 
of Baking Industry. « 


succeed 
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NOW —The Latest in Milling... 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 
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. are milled in our completely modernized 
Pneumatic Mill on the tested and tried flow 
that has made these flours front-ranking since 
1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING 
Daily Capacity - 5,500 Cwrs. 


TENNANT « Hoyt COMPANY | 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 
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International Puts New Lockport 


NTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., in a major 

diversification move, has expanded its bakery 
business with completion of a new bakery mix plant 
at Lockport, N.Y., adjacent to its flour mill. The 
four-story mix plant includes a fully equipped labor- 
atory, warehouse and several complete mixing lines. 

The new plant is now in production, manufac- 
turing a whole line of bakery mixes specifically for 
its customers in the U.S., reports Lloyd E. Work- 
man, vice president in charge of bakery product sales. 

Long one of the principal suppliers of bakery 
flour in the U.S., International has been producing 
bakery mixes at other company plants on a limited 
basis for about two years. 

As a result of its new plant and expanded opera- 
tion, International is now producing a full line of 
cake doughnut mixes and doughnut sugars; yeast- 


Z 

_ fe . 
IN THE FOREGROUND of this aerial view is 
International Milling Co.’s new bakery mix plant at 
Lockport, N.Y., constructed in a handy location 
adjacent to the company’s flour mill. 


rHIS IS INTERNATIONAL’S completely palletized 
warehouse at its Lockport plant. It is lighted by 
recessed, dust-proof fluorescent fixtures for maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


raised doughnut mixes and bases; sweet dough mixes 
and bases; bread, roll and bun mixes and bases, as 
well as a large selection of new miscellaneous mixes 
and bases. 

Flour manufactured in the adjoining mill is 
stored in 34 bulk bins for exact blending to specified 
formulas. It is blended and conveyed pneumatically 
from bins to the mix process. 

Other ingredients are stored in a series of bins 
having a capacity of 1,500 lb. each. Sugar is un- 
loaded pneumatically from Airslide cars into hori- 
zontal bulk storage bins. 

All ingredients are checked completely in the 
laboratory before being blended into a mix. Com- 
pany technicians also analyze and bake test samples 
from every batch of mix to assure uniformity, con- 
sistency and quality. 


oy 
Se em pee 
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RIBBON BLENDER MIXERS are used for fast, 
thorough blending and triple-mixing of all ingredi- 
ents. Special steel jackets on mixers permit close 
temperature control when blending oils or shorten- 
ings into a mix. 


= : othe ‘ 4 

8 Uf a... 
ELECTRONIC CONTROL panel, at the left, directs 
flour from surge bins above. Smaller hopper scale at 


right allows operator to draw any combination of 
accurately-scaled ingredients. 
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Bakery Mix Plant ‘on Display’ 


International has planned its Lockport installa- 
tion so that one section of the laboratory is devoted 
primarily to product research and development. The 
company’s staff has developed International’s cur- 
rent line of mixes and is responsible for coming up 
with new ones. 

The research and development section has dif- 
ferent types of specialty baking equipment available 
for demonstration to the company’s bakery cus- 
tomers. 

In explaining the operation, Mr. Workman 
stated, “Each piece of equipment will be checked 
out by our technicians to confirm its rated capacity 
and to verify, objectively, its advantages and per- 
formance features as they relate to our ‘bakery 
proved’ mixes.” 

A concrete warehouse next to the plant is fully 
palletized for product handling and has a capacity 


IN THE CONTROL laboratory technicians analyze 
and actually “bake test” samples from every batch 
of mix to assure uniformity, consistency and quality. 


FLOUR IS DRAWN pneumatically from 34 bulk 
bins to bins such as one shown, then scaled into 
mixer through hopper scale on floor below. Other 
major mix ingredients are drawn from series of 
individual ingredient bins (hatches visible at right). 
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sufficient to provide a large inventory of finished 
products for quick delivery of bakery mixes to 
customers. 

All mixing in the plant is controlled from a cen- 
tral panel. 

“We purposely designed the plant to give us 
the utmost flexibility,” said Mr. Workman, adding 
that “we can shut off one type of mix and go to a 
completely different formula almost on a moment's 
notice.” 

In commenting on International’s expansion, Mr. 
Workman expressed confidence in growth of the 
bakery mix field, with its many advantages to the 
baker. He cited the fact that the industry “has 
learned quality bakery mixes are economical and 
provide a quality and uniformity in baked foods 
difficult to maintain with conventional formulas.” « 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT section of Lockport 
laboratory is pictured above, where staff is concerned 
primarily with research and formulation work. 
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BAKERY MIX at Lockport plant is weighed and 
packed into specially-lined bags. Two samples are 
taken from each batch before packing. One sample 
is analyzed and bake-tested. The other is filed for 
future storage-life and stability tests. 





NOW...COLOR-GRADE FLOUR IN MINUTES 
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with efficiency that makes the ash test 
“Old 


Now, there’s a quick, easy way to meas- 
ure flour color, the critical factor that 
determines whiteness of loaf. The Kent- 
Jones & Martin Flour Color Grader 
eliminates the time and trouble of the 
ash test—provides the most accurate 
color measurements ever for bakery and 
mill quality control! 


TAKES MINUTES—NOT HOURS! Unlike 
the ash test that requires several hours, 
this electronic grader takes only 3 to 4 
minutes to measure color. The operator 
merely mixes a flour specimen into paste 
form (to eliminate effects of granularity), 
then quickly reads the instrument’s 
single-number color grade. This speed 
makes possible frequent quality checks 
around the clock in mills—means fast 
analysis of flour upon delivery at bakeries! 


MEASURES COLOR—NOT ASH CONTENT! 
Photo electric cells in the instrument 
measure the light reflected by the flour 
paste. Optical filters assure that this 
measurement is almost wholly depend- 
ent on the quantity and nature of bran 
powder present—is not influenced by 
natural or artificial bleach. In this way, 


fashioned as a millstone 


the instrument directly reads true flour 
color. It is unaffected by variations 
characteristic of different wheat strains 
in which mineral or ash content may 
differ between inner and outer grain 
portions (without exactly corresponding 
differences in color). 


EASY TO OPERATE—ELIMINATES HUMAN 
ERROR! Any employee can be readily 
trained to operate the Kent-Jones & 
Martin grader. The considerable labora- 
tory skill necessary for the ash test is not 
required. The instrument’s electronic 
design eliminates errors in human judg- 
ment that are possible with ash tests or 
visual comparison of samples. Design 
also incorporates a built-in method for 
continuous checks on accuracy — permits 
use in either artificial or natural light. 


SIMPLIFIES FLOUR SPECIFICATION! By 
minimizing human error, variations in 
readings taken by different operators or 
with different instruments are insignifi- 
cant. Result: by using the simple grade 
number indicated by the Kent-Jones & 
Martin grader, flour specification by the 
baker and precise fulfillment of that 
specification by the miller is greatly 
simplified. The Kent-Jones & Martin 
Flour Color Grader, already used by 
several leading flour mills, is sold exclu- 
sively in the United States by Simon- 
Carter Co. 


LS SIMON-CARTER CO. 


SIMON-CARTER CO., 673 19th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn, 


Send more informatior 


bout KENT-JONES & MARTIN 


FLOUR COLOR GRADER 


For full information about oo) 
the Kent-Jones & Marti: Title 


Flour Color Grader, Company 
Address 


just return coupon... 
City & State 
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Canadian Crop Year Flour Output 
Shows Slight Dip from 1959-60 


Canadian production of wheat flour 
for the crop year ended July 31 
amounted to 39,912,000 cwt., accord- 
ing to figures released by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, or 2% 
less than the 40,345,000 cwt. milled 
in previous crop year. 

Wheat flour exports for 1960-61 
totaled 15,789,000 cwt. compared 
with the revised figure of 16,074,000 
cwt. for 1959-60. The figure for the 
crop year now closed, however, is an 
unofficial estimate due to introduction 
of a new commodity classification last 
Jan. 1, with official wheat flour export 
data covering June and July not avail- 
the time the bureau of 
tistics’ report was prepared. 

Of the annual total Canadian out- 
put, Ontario winter wheat flour milled 
amounted to 2,587,000 cwt. against 
2,441,000 cwt. of this type turned out 
during the crop year ended July 31, 
1960. 

Total Canadian wheat milled into 
flour during 1960-61 was 89,725,000 
bu., of which 6,176,000 bu. were On- 
tario winter wheat. For purposes of 
comparison, total wheat ground dur- 
ing 1959-60 amounted to 91,390,000 
bu., with that from Ontario winter 
wheat accounting for 5,679,000 bu. of 
the total. 

On the millfeed side, total crop year 
production was 668,000 tons com- 
pared with 684,000 tons in 1959-60. 

For the single month of July, final 


able at sta- 


period in the Canadian crop year, 
wheat flour offtake reached 3,389,000 
cwt., representing an increase of 8% 
over the June figure of 3,150,000 cwt. 
It was 6% greater than the July, 1960 
total of 3,198,000 cwt. and 5% above 


SUMMARY OF MILLINGS 
The following table izes the mill- 
ing of wheat and coarse grains for human 
consumption for the Canadian crop year 
1960-61, with comparative figures for 
1959-60: 





Wheat 


Month for Flour Oats Barley Rye 


1,000 bushels 


August, 1960 
September .... 


7,794 44) 
8,268 521 
8,480 529 
8,634 420 
7,066 342 
454 

470 

445 

336 

390 

368 

367 

5,083 


5,148 


November 
December 
January, 
February 


Totals last yr. 91,390 


the 10-year average July production 
figure of 3,225,000 cwt. 

Of the July, 1961 output, 118,000 
cwt. was Ontario winter wheat flour. 
In July of the previous year this type 
represented 182,000 cwt. of the total. 


SUMMARY OF MILL PRODUCTION AND WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
The following table summarizes the production of wheat flour, oatmeal, rolled oats and 
millfeeds for the Canadian crop year 1960-61, including percentage of operation and wheat 
flour exports, with comparative figures for 1959-60: 


—Wheat Fiour— 
Per centof Quantity 
operation 1,000 cwt. 

74.2 3,418 

85.6 3,654 

87.9 3,754 

101.5 3,835 

80.0 3,145 

71.8 2,720 

81.4 2,969 

84.0 3,386 

79.0 3,066 

85.0 3,426 

78.2 3,150 

83.9 3,389 

82.8 


78.0 


Month 


August, 1960 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January, 
February 


Totals 39,912 


Totals last year 40,345 


Oatmeal 
1,000 Ib. 


Wheat Flour’ 
Exports 
1,000 cwt. 
1,215 
1,188 
1,064 
1,931 
1,358 
1,562 
1,130 
1,153 
1,454 
1,233* 
1,000¢ 
1 5004 


Rolled Oats 
1,000 Ib. 


Millfeeds 
1,000 tons 
1,099 

970 
1,339 
1,352 


21,064 76,370 15,789 


20,054 76,501 16,074 


*Data for the current crop year are unadjusted customs figures as published in the ''Trade 
of Canada."' The figures for the comparable period last year have been adjusted to remove 


the effect of time lag in reporting returns. 


+Preliminary. 


Estimate, see text for explanation of these figures. 


Mill operation for July averaged 
83.9% of the daily rated capacity of 
155,000 cwt., computed on a working 
period of 26 days. By comparison, 
June mill operations were at 78.2% 
of daily capacity, which also was fig- 
ured on the basis of 26 working days 
and a capacity of 155,000 cwt. 

Wheat milled for flour during the 
final month of the 1960-61 crop year 
totaled 7,561,000 bu., a gain of 5% 
over the 7,233,000 bu. milled during 
the previous July. Ontario winter 
wheat included in the total for July 
of 1961 amounted to 427,000 bu. 
against 371,000 during July of 1960. 

Millfeed output for July was 56,000 
tons, higher than the 54,000 
tons produced in the corresponding 
month of the previous year. « 
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Don E. Rogers, manager of The 
Miller Publishing Company office 
more than thirty 
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in Chicago, has 
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The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CoO. 
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Flavor Research and Food Acceptance 
Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—flavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation 
psychology, physiology and chemistry. It is based on a series 
of four symposia sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and contains findings of 40 acknow!l- 
edged leaders in the various aspects 

of te research a . $10.00 


Radiation Technology in Food, Agriculture & 


Biology 
By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 
and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 


Two research leaders collaborate in presenting the basic 
principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba- 
ble future applications in food processing and preservation 


rot elegial veseerch $12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 
Insect Pests of Stored Grain and Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his long experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and practical 

experience in modern methods of insect control .. $4.00 


Executive Thinking & Action 
By Fred DeArmond 


Pointers in the business areas of leadership, organization 
conservation of time and energy, methods of teaching, pro 
cedures for getting along with employers, employees and 
fellow executives; the art of self command 

use, timing of words and action $6.00 


Handbook of Food and Agriculture 
Edited by Frank C. Blanck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
workers and students. It covers the newest applications of 
science to the fields of food and agriculture. Each chapter 
covers in concise form the most important, up-to-date infor- 
mation available on soils, plant growth, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing 
preservation, spoilage, packaging. quality control, waste dis 
posal and related topics. Mr. Blanck is a con- 

sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture $1 5.00 


Business Without Boundary 
By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all! 
divisions, to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
of the worid's largest businesses $4.75 


The Chemistry & Technology of Cereals as 


Food and Feed 
Edited by Samuel A. Matz, Ph.D. 


The first comprehensive survey of the chemistry and tech 
nology of the cereal! industries ever published, say the pub 
shers. Or. Matz is chief of the Cereal and Grain Products 
Branch, Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. The book has 25 chapters covering cereals 
from wheat rough all the other grains, and on manufac- 
ture of breakfast cereals, processed cereals for human nutri 
tion, effects and detection of insect and rodent infestation of 


C Is. Chapt b ° 
seeeculiste in euch feild .$15.00 ($16.00 Foreign) 


Food Chemistry 
By Lillian H. Meyer 
Dr. Meyer's text offers an approach to food chemistry that 
includes the recent contributions of science along with the 


results of centuries of discovery 
by trial and error Ae $8.10 


New Manual for Bakers 
By Joseph Amendola 


A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
yeast-made products, cakes, cookies, pies, icings, frostings 
fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 illustra 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested 

for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages $6.00 


Baking Science and Technology 
By E. J. Pyler and Staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 


In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of refer 
ence for the bakery production man, baking 
chemist, and the cereal chemist $1 5.00 


Basic Science for Bakery Students 
By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 
their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appendix explain 


ing use of the instruments and 
solutions to the problems $4.00 


Breadmaking—lIts Principles and Practice (3rd 
Edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennio 


A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentatio 
— concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma 
chinery, ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 
organization and costs. An Oxford University 

press book treated from the British viewpoint $7.20 


Handbook for Route Sales Executives 
By Fred De Armond 


Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphas 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes 
trolling salesmen, marketing stud es, manuals, sales cor 
tests, recording and trans >ortat 

problems 276 pages $4.00 


Association of Operative Miliers Technical Bulle- 
tins (Vols. | and II) 


Bound volumes of the technical mater’a! presented before 
district and national meetings of AOM. Virtually every phase 
of milling technique is covered; indexed for 

selecting particular subjects. Each $7.00 


Service Publications of 
THE Northwestern MILLER 


Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-know 
instructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equioment fir:as for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers 


The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


A classic publication for bakers, now ts eighth printing 
makes an invaluable aid in solving 


production problems $2.00 
The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 
of practical formulas for the production 
of cakes and pastries ‘ $1.50 


The Bakeshop Formula Book—Breads, Rolls 
and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book Cakes 
and Pastries.'' Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of 
the subject recommends it to al! baking firms $1 .50 
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Bread Around the World 


Globe-Hopping Technologist 
Finds His Daily Fare Baked 
In Variety of Shapes, Sizes 


By REUBEN B. MECKEL 


From Abilene to Zamboanga, and at many points between 
and beyond, the fine art of baking is practiced by those who fa- 
vor bread in any of its numerous and varied forms. Mr. Meckel, 
we dare say, has assisted with the basic process in most of the 
places where it is used around the globe. Baking technologist 
for International Milling Co., his home is in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Meckel’s world-wide travels to work with his company’s overseas 
bakery customers have formed the basis of his observations. 


W E AMERICANS ARE bread eaters. At almost any 

hour of the day we can step into the market and 
buy a fresh loaf of bread that appeals to our palate. It is 
hard for us to realize that bread is not so universally avail- 
able or appealing everywhere in the world. 


Our European cousins are hearty consumers of bread. 
The French, Italians and Spanish have their crusty hearth 
breads in various shapes and sizes. The German taste 
leans to rye bread. Back in my youth I can remember! 
the pioneer Germati women baking rye bread, as well as 
white bread, to please their husbands. 

In England we find the people very partial to white 
bread, mostly baked in the pan. And they eat lots of it. 
But their bread has a firmer crumb than ours, and they 
like it that way. No “loaf squeeze” buying there! 

My first introduction to Scotch Bread in Scotland was 
a revelation. It was a memorable sight to see hundreds of 
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loaves being baked in a continuous sheet on the hearth 
of the oven, each loaf joined from top to bottom on all 
four sides to surrounding loaves, resulting in crust at top 
and bottom only of the tall white loaves. If the bake is 
not completely successful and the tall loaves do not stand 
up straight, the baker is displeased and describes the loaves 
as “silly.” And nothing less than his evening Scotch and 
soda will mellow that displeasure 

The Oriental palate is definitely tuned to rice 
But for various reasons he 
is now consuming a considerable amount of wheat, mostly 


bread 


and other foods come second 


in the form of bread and rolls 


Development of Taste 

The mingling of East and West during the war, of 
course, had much to do with popularizing bread with the 
Oriental peoples. In some cases they had no choice but 
to eat wheat foods instead of rice. And once started eating 
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Slow-speed, Spanish-style mixer in Manila bakery. 


bread, they developed a taste for wheat, and other ad- 
vantages of using bread as a food soon became apparent. 

Instead of stopping to cook rice in the morning, they 
found it possible to eat a few pieces of bread and get an 
early start into the day’s activities. They learned, also, to 
even carry bread with them, consuming it without special 
preparation. In the evening they could go back to the 
rice bowl. In larger centers of population, such as Manila, 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta and Colombo, 
bread has especially gained a definite foothold in the 
Oriental diet. 

But we were surprised on our first trip to the Philip- 
pines to see how much bread actually is consumed. They 
like it mostly in the form of small hard rolls, which we 
might describe as club rolls. Long strips of dough are 
made up as though for French loaves. The dough is given 
about three-quarter proof, and then, with a scraper, it is 
chopped into short rolls which usually go straight to the 
hearth for baking. The natives call these rolls “Pan de Sal.” 
Pan bread, on some scale, is also made in most shops. 

In Manila one finds considerable mechanical mixing 
equipment, such as the old Spanish mixer with revolving 
bowl and paddle, shown in the photograph. In the mixer 
is a dough for Pan de Sal. 

Scaling is done by the workers, 


and the old scoop balance. 


mostly with a scraper 





Scaling dough by hand with scoop-type scale in Manila 


bakery. 


Out in the Philippine provinces, where mechanized 
bakery equipment is rare, most bakers rely on hand mix- 
ing and use of the dough brake for dough development. 


Throughout the Philippines, we found bakers showing 
great interest in mechanizing their shops, and they will 
make much progress in this direction in the decade im- 
mediately ahead. 


‘Hung Up’ Over Hong Kong 

Our first approach to Hong Kong was repulsed after 
two hours of circling in the wet, gray blanket that hangs 
at times over this great seaport. Here, in winter, warm, 
humid air of the South China Sea sometimes meets the 
cold air of the Chinese mainland. We shall never forget 
the several futile attempts to approach Hong Kong be- 
tween the peaks and efforts to reach the short runway. 
There was nothing to do but return to Manila and make 
the trip the next day. 

On the first of six visits to Hong Kong, we quickly 
learned that Chinese bakers in this Crown colony are 
proud of their trade. At a gathering of bakers in one of 
their shops, an elderly baker presented himself to us and 
proudly announced that he was the oldest baker in Hong 
Kong. 

Fortunately, a photographer was standing close by at 
the moment. 


Mr. Meckel shakes hands with Hong Kong’s oldest baker. 


Most of the doughs in Hong Kong are mixed with 
various types of slow-speed mixers. Scaling and make-up 
are done mostly on the bench by hand. Small loaves of 
pan bread are most popular, and quality of the bread is 
generally good. Bread is marketed mostly over the bakery 
counter. 

The bakers of Hong Kong are an active, alert group. 
They study suggestions on formula, procedure and equip- 
ment with a keen interest. They will progress as the de- 
mands of their market progress. 

Bread has not yet found its way into the formal Chinese 
banquet, but we were amazed at the array of soup, veg- 
etables and meats served, as the food came on, course after 
course. There is one thing the guest of honor will never 
forget, if he remains conscious enough to observe to the 
end. 

At the start of each of 13 courses, individual whiskey 
glasses are filled, and after a stiff silence the host says 
sharply, “Yum sing.” To which the guests shout lustily 
in return, “Yum sing.” We cautiously inquired the mean- 
ing of these words, and learned that “Yum sing” means 
“bottoms up” in Chinese. Since it was far beyond our 
capacity to “yum sing” 13 times, we were really compelled 
to do some extensive faking. 
Thailand (Siam) fair amount of 


Even consumes a 
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PROVED PRODUCTS FOR PRODUCTION 
PROFITS ... THE BROLITE W. 


Valuable Dry Ingredients for your Bread 


Brosoft — A tenderizing agent with high powers 
of emulsification and dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Glycerides, Lecithin. 


Vita Plus White Culture — Conditions Doughs. 
Extends Tolerance. Stabilizes Fermentation. 


Super Short 
All Brolite representatives are practical and trained bakers 


= 


AT, General Offices: 2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Company Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Company, Inc 
1016 Monroe Drive, N.E 2921 South Haskell Avenue 225 Park Avenue South 621 Minna Street 518 First Avenue, North 
Atlanta 6, Georgia Dallas 23, Texas New York 3, N. Y San Francisco 1, Calif Seattle 9, Washington 
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“Hong Kong bakers show intense interest in their trade. 


However, 
sumers, and rightly so, for their country is the rice bowl 


bread. these people are primarily rice con- 


of the Far East 


Thus, we were amazed, when visiting some of their 


bakeries, to see the amount of bread made. 

When we questioned one of the Siamese bakers about 
his yeast, he pointed to a bottle on the shelf. It was hops 
yeast, made from day-to-day. 

We would probably describe the bread made in Thai- 
land as a type of bun breau, as can be seen in the photo- 
The ideas on formula- 


tion and types of bread. 


graph. bakers showed interest in 

A considerable amount of bread is consumed in Singa- 
pore and parts of Malaya. Most popular are English style 
pan breads, and variously shaped hearth loaves. Some of 
the natives have learned to operate British-made, slow 
speed mixing equipment, but make-up is done on the 
bench by hand. Here, as in other parts of the Far East, 
many of the shops are operated by Chinese owners. 

Our memories of this beautiful Malayan jungle coun- 
try are indelibly marked by an incident some years ago 
during a visit to Kuala Lumpur, capital of the Malay 
Federation. We walked from our room into the lobby of 
the little hotel to find a scene of great confusion. 


On anxiously questioning the clerk, we learned the 
cause. Trouble had developed (or been made) at the town’s 


water supply reservoir a few miles away. A party of 14 


Siamese bakers listen eagerly to new ideas for baking bread. 


men, soldiers and workmen, were sent out to repair the 
damage. 

At a certain point a band of “red terrorists” was wait- 
ing for them with machine guns, and cut them to ribbons. 
Their bodies were found sprawled over the trail. 

The terrorists, as usual, had evaporated as suddenly 
as they had appeared. 

This cold-blooded slaughter so aroused the ire of Sir 
John Templar, the British commander of jungle troops, 
that he quarantined, for a long period, the entire native 
area where the terrorists disappeared. 

In some areas of Indonesia (Dutch East 
found that quite a bit of bread is eaten. Much of it is 
Dutch-style pan bread. Some pan and hearth type bread, 
however, is made in Chinese-owned shops. 


Workers Catch On Quickly 

Many shops use Dutch-made slow speed mixing equip- 
ment, but all moulding is done by hand. Dutch-built, 
hearth-type ovens are used in the larger shops. The work- 
ers in the shops seem to learn their assignments without 
too much difficulty, and do their work with surprising 
dexterity. 


Indies) we 


The weeks we spent in this Mohammedan island coun- 
try of ghosts and superstition was indeed a rare experi- 
ence. Endless daily anecdotes revealed the character of 
these interesting people. 


One of the dozens of weird incidents was the occa- 


Singapore natives readily learn their duties for pan bread Natives at Djakarta, Java, learn to perform well all tasks 


baking. 


26 


required in the bakery. 
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Bread Around the World  continuea) 


sional mad dash of a native across the front of our car, 
narrowly escaping the fenders as he slipped past. After 
several such near-tragedies, we asked why a human being 
would take such a foolish chance, and were dryly advised 
by our Dutch driver that the native was followed by an 
evil ghost. If he himself barely escaped death by the 
fenders of the car, surely the ghost following him would 


be destroyed! 


The people of Ceylon eat a considerable amount of 
bread for an Oriental community. Much of it is English- 
style pan bread, but some of the shops also make hearth 
breads. In the British owned shops, slow-speed mixers are 
employed, but moulding is done by hand. Everything, in- 
cluding mixing, is done by hand in many of the smaller 
shops 

In visiting the Government Marketing Department 
Bakery in Colombo, we were amazed at the amount of 
production in this shop. All operations are by hand, in- 
cluding mixing. By using eight benches and three eight- 
hour shifts, they make 10,000 loaves of bread and 5,000 
buns daily. Two of the benches are visible in the photo- 
graph. What a labor cost that would pile up in the US. 


In South America, Central America and the Caribbean 
area we found the people eating a great deal of bread and 
rolls. The hearth breads and rolls of Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian and French origin, in various shapes and sizes, 
comprise most of the production in these areas. 


Much of the mixing is done with slow-speed mixing 
equipment of European origin, or by hand. In many areas 
the dough brake is employed to fully develop the dough 
and make bread and rolls with large volume and fine 
grain. These areas are gradually moving toward more 
machine equipment. 

In Africa, we found a population eager to eat bread 
whenever available. Unlike the Orientals, however, they 
appear to show no preference for their native diet of fruit, 
nuts, roots, yams and a little meat and fish when they 
can find or afford them. The yams look like huge sweet 
potatoes. They are boiled, cut in pieces, and then served 


Dough is hand-mixed on benches at Government Market- 
ing Department Bakery, Colombo, Ceylon. 


with a brown gravy for flavor, that is made with any 
meat, fowl, or fish that is available. Portions are often 
sold for a few cents in the market place, served in bowls 
or on Toko leaves. 

In Ghana, more than half the bread is made in “Mam- 
my” bakeries, so-called because they are owned and run 
by native women. Some of them process as little as one 
bag of flour a day. Mixing is done with a slow-speed mixer 
owned by the bakery, or in a community mixer owned by 
a number of bakeries, and used in turn by all. The bread 
in Ghana is baked in clay ovens in the compounds, and 
then sold from baskets carried on the heads of the “Mam- 
mies” as they walk about. The bread is usually made in 
the afternoon, proofed all night on pans or on Toko leaves, 
and then baked at sunrise. Most “Mammy” bread is made 
in round loaves, and in various sizes. 

The larger bakeries also use slow-speed mixing equip- 
ment of European origin, and usually employ the dough 
brake for dough development. The native workers do the 
moulding by hand. Pan and hearth-type bread is made in 
various sizes, with the smallest selling for as little as 1¢. 

Bread is highly regarded in Ghana, and in contrast to 
the Orient, it holds 2 prominent place on the banquet 
table of government and business leaders. 


Nigerian Bakeries Small 

In Nigeria, also, a great majority of the bakeries are 
small. Unlike Ghana, however, most of them are owned 
and operated by men. 

Mixing is done with European-made, slow-speed mix- 
ers and, after fermentation, doughs are developed to the 
desired point with the dough brake. As one would expect, 
dough temperatures run warm in Africa. Moulding is 
done by hand. 

Bread in Nigeria, as in Ghana, falls largely into one 
of two main types, based on formula. “Sugar Bread,” 
which is relatively high in sugar content, is perhaps a 
light favorite. “Butter Bread” (margarine) contains less 
sugar, but has some margarine in the formula. Sugar 
Bread and 
the hearth. 


Butter Bread are made both in pans and on 


Hearth bread (elongated loaves) is made in various 
sizes, in an effort to match the purchasing power of all 
and 


buyers. The most popular sizes sell for 1¢, 3¢, 6¢, 


| shilling (12¢). The smaller loaves are usually baked in 
clusters and then broken apart as they are sold. The larger 
loaves are baked both individually and in clusters. 

One shilling bread, 6¢, and 3¢ loaves are also baked 
in pans. 

More than once we saw an African youngster dash 
off and buy a penny loaf after he had gotten a penny 
from us. 

As soon as bread is out of the ovens, it is sold from 
large baskets carried on the heads of women vendors as 
they walk their daily routes. 

There was one night in Nigeria we shall not soon 
forget. My English companion during our visit was very 
strict in his insistence that we should always be back in 
town from the bush (jungle) country before dark. On this 
particular day we drove inland early in the morning, with 
ample time to return before dark. On our return trip in 
late afternoon we were approaching our last narrow bridge 
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Note prominence of bread on the table at a banquet at- 
tended by government officials of Ghana. 


(just wide enough for one car to pass through at a time) 
about 15 miles from town. 


‘A Solid Road-Block’ 

Just as we reached the bridge an old jalopy, wildly 
out of control, careened onto the bridge, making a solid 
road-block. A snapshot of the expression on my com- 
panion’s face would have been priceless. There was noth- 
ing to do but wait and hope for rescue. Darkness fell, and 
with it came the mosquitoes. 

We knew there was malaria in the nearby village on 
the river bank, so we stayed in the closed car as much 
of the time as we could stand it. The heat and humidity 
were oppressive. By this time hundreds of inhabitants had 
swarmed out on the road and were milling about the car 
and bridge. 

Finally, around 11 p.m., a big logging truck rolled up 
at the opposite side of the bridge on its way into the bush 
For an hour log chains and truck power failed to dislodge 
the wreck. But about midnight, a great shout went up 
from the bystanders as the railing gave way. Half an 
hour later we had managed to drive slowly over the bridge 
and were breathing more freely on the road to town. 

During our visit in the Congo last year, we saw grim 
evidence of coming disorder. We left with deep regret 
that this, among other things, would probably delay the 
time when more and more of the Congo’s 15 million 
natives would have available to them daily the bread they 
like so well. 

The Congolese call bread “lepah,” and they like it. 
Most of the baking was done in fairly good sized bakeries 
for the Belgians, and in medium-size bakeries for the 
Congolese trade. Unlike the situation we found in Ghana 
and Nigeria, there were few, small Congolese-owned shops 
in this country 

The Belgian bakeries were producing mostly Belgian- 
type white pan bread, and were pretty well equipped with 
Belgian and other European-made machinery. 

The medium size shops (many Portuguese-owned) were 
usually equipped with slow speed mixers of European 
origin. Workers did the moulding by hand, and learned 
to do their work well. Most of their production is hearth- 
type bread, in sizes which the Congolese can afford to buy. 

Most popular perhaps is “small bread,” a little hearth 
loaf weighing about | oz. which they call “small Pistole.” 
It sells for 2 france (Belgium), equivalent to 1¢. Also 
popular is “big Pistole,” which is longer and weighs about 
2 oz. This sells for one franc, equivalent to 2¢. Other 
loaves are made in 4 oz. and 6 oz. sizes, and some even 
larger. « 
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new technique 
for grain elevator 


Sanitation applied by 
WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 


Polyurethane foam forms a tight, impenetrable 
barrier against infestation by insects and vermin by 
quickly and effectively filling dirt-catching nooks and 
crannies or other areas where dust can collect — even 


pulley wheels. 


Poured or sprayed in liquid form, it quickly ex 
pands and hardens into a rigid lightweight fill with 
out cracks or seams. 


Polyurethane foam bonds tightly to any surface 
concrete, wood, metal. It is odorless and non-toxic; 
it will not contaminate stored grain. 


For information on this new service of Western Water 
proofing Co., contact the Western representative in your 


city, or write to us. 
i, 
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RESTORATION COMPANY, INC. 
Engineers and Contractors « 1223 Syndicate Trust Bldg. « St.Louis |, Mo 
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Special Bakers Patent 


Produced from Country-Run Wheat 
Carefully Selected for Superior 
Bread Baking Characteristics 

















BUHLER AWARDED CONTRACT 


Seaboard Allied to Build Mill at Chattanooga 


NEW 4,500 CWT. 
erected on the Tennessee River at Chattanooga by 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., with contracts for design, 
machinery and installation already awarded to the Buhler 
Corp., Minneapolis, U.S. affiliate of Buhler Bros., Uzwil, 
Switzerland. 
Plans call for construction to begin right away, with 
an eye to completion and the production of bakery flour 
by autumn of 1962, says Otto Bresky, president of the 


daily capacity flour mill will be 





BE AS PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS, for 


BREAD 1s tne 
STAFF or LIFE 


()NSOLDSTEDELOUR MILLS G() 


OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1590 W. 29 ST. * TELEPHONE LOGAN 1-2400 


MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
CAPACITY « 7,850 CWIS.———STORAGE «+ 3,000,000 BU. 








Centennial mus, inc. 


1464 N.W. Front Avenue Portland 8, Oregon 
Eo Cable address?’ Centennial Mills, Ine. Portiand, Oregon 
Domestic and Export Millérs. : 
Experienced in all types of bulk deliv 
. + + complete qualify control o 
laboratory. ® 


jomplete line of fine q ity Bakers’ 


facility will have 
million bushels of 


Boston-based Seaboard Allied firm. The 
an adjoining elevator for storage of | 
wheat. 

Expansion on the Tennessee River will raise the mill- 
ing firm’s flour milling capacity to about 40,000 cwt. daily 
and boost its total grain storage capacity to 32 million 
bushels. 

Modern in every respect and with a system of pneu 
matics, the mill will be constructed on a 24-acre site 
which the Southern Railway Sysiem has developed at 
Chattanooga as an industrial park. The site fronts on the 
river and adjoins a large soybean processing plant oper- 
ated by Central Soya Co., making Seaboard Allied’s instal- 
lation the second commercial-sized unit operating on the 
Tennessee River. 

Maximum Efficiency, Sanitation 

Building design of the mill proper has been made to 
provide maximum efficiency and a peak degree of sani- 
tation. It will have slip-form concrete construction, with 
all pilasters outside to leave milling floors free from ob- 
Bulk flour and feed bins, and wheat tempering 
installed while the building is under 


structions. 


tanks will be con 


4 GLOWING “Pumpkin-head Witch” motion unit 
is sparking the third annual Pumpkin Cake promo- 
tion offered bakers by Russell Miller-King Midas 
Mills. The complete promotion kit includes a large 
easel card, window posters and a set of colorful 
autumn leaves for window use, wall and display case 
decorations. The complete kit is available without 
charge to purchasers of new Orbit Process American 
Beauty cake flour. To go with the promotion, special 
pumpkin-shaped baking pans are available in two 
sizes at a nominal cost. 
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struction, rather than after, to achieve considerable econ- 
omies, say Officials of Seaboard Allied. 

The Buhler firm has developed a modern pneumatic 
conveying system for the mill and cleaning house. Also 
included in the installation will be a complete laboratory 
for products control work on flour and wheat. 

Wheat for grinding will be received by rail and barge, 
with a marine leg about 600 ft. long from river to elevator 
for moving grain into the headhouse. Extensive barge 
facilities also will be constructed. Seaboard Allied officials 
expect the Chattanooga location to permit procurement 
of wheat from the major hard wheat producing areas of 
both the Southwest and Northwest. 

Seaboard Allied Milling operates flour mills in Kansas 
City, Mo.; Topeka, McPherson, Kingman and Winfield, 
Kansas. It has bulk flour depots in Maryland and Virginia, 
and direct flour transfer points in the East and South. 

Some months ago the company acquired the Nebraska- 
Kansas-Colorado Grain Co., Salina, Kansas, with a 16- 
million-bushel grain storage capacity in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado. 

Net income of the Seaboard firm in 1960 was $1,316,- 
900 on sales of $79,304,739. 

Officials of the milling firm term the proposed plant 
as “one of the few completely new flour mills erected in 
the U.S. in the past 25 years, a facility which will permit 
us to serve better our present bakery customers in the 
South.” They also paid tribute to the “Committee of 100” 
of the Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce for its assist- 
ance in completing plans for construction of the new 
mill. « 


Organization of Sanitation 
Program to Be on AIB Agenda 


Should a bakery’s sanitation program be organized as 
a separate function or as a division of the production 
department? 

Both sides of the question will be discussed by repre- 
sentatives of leading commercial baking firms, and others, 
at the 41st special course in sanitation to be held Nov. 
6-11 at the American Institute of Baking in Chicago. 

Key speakers will be Paul Kamman, assistant bread 
production manager, American Bakeries Co.; George 
Tompkins, sanitation director, Ward Baking Co., and Fred 
Vitale, sanitation engineer, Continental Baking Co. Each 
will discuss organization of the sanitation department in 
his firm, giving the session the merits of each system. 

Other speakers and their subjects will be: Don F. 
Copell, president and general manager, the W. E. Long 
Co., “Work Simplification”; John H. Guill, director, Chi- 
cago district of the U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
“Federal Sanitation Requirements,” and William D. Fitz- 
water, Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, “Rodents, Their Habits, Characteristics and Con- 
trol.” 

Speakers will be joined by 11 members of the AIB 
staff, reports Louis A. King, Jr., the institute’s sanitation 
director. 

The course is open to bakery owners, managers, pro- 
duction superintendents and sanitarian supervisors; mem- 
bers of allied food industries concerned with sanitation 
problems; and pest control operators. It is designed to 
keep sanitation personnel informed of the most recent 
developments in their field. 

Complete programs and application blanks may be 
obtained by contacting the Registrar, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. « 
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LYKES LINES 


Flour Route 
to the World! 
I 


\ 


Passenger Accommodations, Too! 


LYKES 6 AMERICAN 
FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 
Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 

Tampa, Washington, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Ce., Inc. 











the NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER. 


MICROFILM EDITIONS AVAILABLE 


THE MILLER is available in microfilm form 
for libraries and companies with microfilm facili- 
ties. A complete set of issues for the years 1950 
through 1960 can be secured and subsequent 
volumes will be issued annually. 

All types of libraries, faced with a space 
problem caused by the constant flood of publi- 
cations, are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after they have passed their 
period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive 35 
mm., on suitably labeled plastic reels, each cov- 
ering an entire volume. The labeled reels are 
packed in kraftboard cartons ready for storage 
on library shelves or for use in a microfilm 
viewer. 

Orders should be addressed to University 
Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 











WHERE TOP 
PERFORMANCE 
COUNTS... 








It takes a mighty good aim to mill 

dependable, uniform flour... and 

Commander Larabee set their 

sights on perfection. They know 

that bakers demand loaves that 

bake up to look and taste and 

smell and feel just exactly like 

the last beautiful loaf. It’s con- 

trolled flour that does the trick. And 

controlled flour is made possible 

by a sharpshooting team like 

Commander’s nation-wide network 

of experts. From grain selection, to 

lab testing, to some of the world’s 

finest milling facilities, to you... farcher- 
Commander's eg angen con- | ™ oniels- 
sistently give you top-performing 

flours you can count on. Miidland 


COMMANDER [LARRABEE 
(NB) DiIiviSston 
xa MINNEAPOLIS e KANSAS CITY 








ECONOMICS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR: 


Keeping an Eye on Millfeed Prices 


By DR. LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State University 


HE PRICE OF bran and other wheat mill- 

feeds can play lots of tricks. Being a joint 
product (and secondary) to flour, their availability 
depends on flour orders. The price you can get for 
bran influences how much you charge for flour, and 
n a round-about way influences the supply. 

What about price patterns? One indicator is the 
manner in which prices go up and down during a 


EXHIBIT | 


Kansas City Wholesale Price 
Index of Seasonal Variations 
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Gluten Feed 





Wheat Shorts 
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season. To show this, we have calculated an index 
of seasonal variation. It shows the tendency (on a 
ratio basis) of prices for each of the months to be 
above or below the average of the year. An index is 
used so that different commodities can be compared 
more easily. Also, it puts each year on a more equal 
footing. 

You can see from Exhibit I that bran prices 
on the average show a great deal of price movement 
from one season to another. However, what strength 
there is comes in the spring months more often than 
not. The low point comes in summer, with prices 
showing some strength from August. 

The percentage of times bran prices have gone 
up, stayed the same or gone down from August to 
October to December and to February, are shown 
in Exhibit IT. 

Here is how to read the Exhibit: The top part 
of the bar in the first column for example, indicates 
the percentage of times that prices went up. In the 


case of the August to October change, it was 42%. 

The bottom part of the bar shows the percentage 
of times that prices went down from August to 
October. As you can see, it was 50%. The middle 
part of the bar, where there is one, indicates the 
percentage of years prices remained the same from 
August to the months indicated. Changes from 


EXHIBIT Il 


BRAN: Minneapolis Price 
Changes, 1920-59 








August to the other months in Exhibit II are read 
in the same manner. 

Notice that bran prices have gone up from 
August to December about seven years out of 10 
since 1920. They have gone down often enough, 
however, to prove it’s possible. While history doesn’t 
repeat exactly, it can be used as a place to start 
when considering prospective prices. « 
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Who started this 


“alike as two peas” stuff? 


You’d hardly guess that the one in the middle is 
made of putty—until you taste it. Looks won’t tell 
you a thing about flour uniformity, either. Perform- 
ance will. So, better get the kind you know will 


perform. From Atkinson. Guaranteed. 


Everybody talks uniformity... Atkinson delivers it! 








Don't take less than you can get from , , TKINSON MILLING CO. 


~\ MINNEAPOLIS 
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Ummmm—C rumpets! 


rd ery 


‘Hand-Made English 
=a ~—- Delicacy Strikes Tasty 
~——sittil Response in California 


By HOWARD FRANKHOUSE 


Special Correspondent 


hand-made and 
those made in 
California, 


English crumpets 
indistinguishable from 
England have come to 
borne on the ingenuity of a couple 
from Victoria, B.C., Mr. and Mrs. 
William Graham, have set up 


shop in 


who 
Pacificia. 

The Grahams (Bill and Helen) 
opened their shop in California about 
nine months ago, using a secret form- 
ula handed down from generation to 
generation for 150 to 200 years. Start- 
line of 900 
have pushed 


ing with a_ production 
day, they 


2.500. 


crumpets a 
that 
Every night Mr. Graham measures 


figure to 


out his dry ingredients for six sepa- 


PACKAGED CRUMPETS are shown at the extreme left, 
courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Graham, a couple obviously 
pleased with their occupation and the results of labor well 
spent. Attractively wrapped and ready for the customer, 
some of their crumpets are shown in a closer view in the 
center photo. (Note the holes, characteristic of crumpets, 
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rate batches of batter. In again at 6:30 
a.m., he mixes two batches which then 
stand for two hours. He also fires the 
two large griddles so that at 8:30 a.m 
Mrs. Graham and 
rive to find all in readiness for crum- 
pet-making. 

Steel 


two assistants ar- 


rings are laid on one of the 
hot griddles—right in formation 
ready for the batter. (The griddle is 
not greased at any time, but the in- 
sides of the rings are oiled very light- 
ly.) 

The batter is thin and 
frequently to control foaming action 
hen a measured amount is poured 
into each steel ring. After the crum- 


whipped 


pets are browned thoroughly on the 
bottom, they are turned and browned 
lightly on top. Removal of the steel 
rings while the crumpets are hot is 
followed by placement on wire shelves 
in racks. 

Cooling the crumpets completely is 
important, along with turning once 
during the process, before packaging, 
to prevent mildewing. 

While the first batch is being made, 
Mr. Graham prepares a second, and 
repeats the process every two hours 
He uses 150 Ib. all-purpose hard 
wheat flour which must be aged two 
to three months before use. 

No shortening or sugar is used for 
the crumpets, but there are three 
leavening agents—one of them a se- 
cret. The others are yeast and baking 
soda. 

Six crumpets weighing about |1 oz 
are packaged in_heat-sealed 
phane, with distribution handled ex- 
clusively by Marson Wholesale De- 
livery, which covers a small part of 
the San Francisco Bay area and is 
gradually extending coverage. 


cello- 


The Grahams plan to move to larg- 
er quarters the first of the year, where 
vroduction up to 15,000 crumpets a 
day can be maintained if necessary. 

And what is the reaction of real, 
dyed-in-the-wool crumpet experts 
from England who taste the Grahams’ 
products? 

“Absolutely rippin’, old boy,” they 
say, and the crumpet bakers in Pa- 
cificia have a number of gratifying 
letters from people born in England 
who proclaim the delicacies “just like 


those eaten at home!” 


showing through the wrapper.) At the extreme right, in 
the background, Ken Marson, distributor for the Grahams, 
speaks with Allen Hoeter, manager of the Petrini Plaza 
Supermarket, San Francisco. The woman shopper in the 
foreground, selecting crumpets, disclosed that she first 
tasted them in Victoria, B.C. 
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BE SURE year after year. 
with 
NEBRASKA WHEAT 


7% tn the mele * 
\\ 


Whether your operation is designed for ‘‘Continuous mix'’ or one of 


the conventional methods, NEBRASKA WHEAT can meet your needs 


NEBRASKA'S production areas, each producing a specific type of wheat, makes every 
wanted blend possible. 


is famous for- 


“ADEQUATE MIXING TIME AND TOLERANCE 
* UNIFORMITY “HIGH ABSORPTION 


Of Nebraska's 1961 wheat acreage, 99.8% represented varieties which rate ‘‘GOOD 
TO EXCELLENT” in milling and baking characteristics 


BE SURE--specify "NEBRASKA WHEAT” in your next order! 


Available for free showing on NEBRASKA GRAIN 


request: “THE LAST W HE AT CROP” 
New 27-min. full-color sound IMPROVEMENT 
Bureau of Audio Visual Instruction ASSOCIATION 


University Extension Division Lincoln, Nebraska 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
Cooperating with the Nebraska Wheat Commission and the College of Agriculture 
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BOWMAN BISCUIT CO., NOW 55 YEARS OLD AND STILL GOING 
STRONG, HAS MOVED INTO THIS NEW PLANT AT DENVER 


Baking Firm Grows Out 
Of Old Plant... and 


Into a New One 


By PAULINE MAHONEY 


Special Correspondent 


A COLORADO BAKING BUSI- 
NESS which had its birth around 
the turn of the century in a boom- 
town devoted to mining has marched 
on through the years to celebrate, in 
1961, its 55th anniversary by moving 
into a new plant which, on the inside, 
would make any baker’s chest swell 
with pride 

The firm which constructed the 
modern, $8 million structure at Den- 
ver is Supreme Bakers-Bowman Bis- 
cuit Co. Its plant, several years in the 
planning stage, was designed to meet 
the rigid standards demanded by to- 
day’s baking procedures. Ingredients 
are handled in fluidized systems and 
baked remote 
control. 

Bowman now has a distribution 
area which stretches from mid-Ne- 
braska to the Pacific Coast in one 
direction and from Canada to Mexico 
in the other. As the empire in which 
it was centered grew over the decades 
and became dotted with people, high- 
ways and railroads, Bowman, too, 
branched out in several directions. 

Today it has offices and warehouses 
New Mexico, Wyoming, 


in ovens operated by 


in Texas, 
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Kansas, Montana, South Dakota, 
northern Nevada, Idaho and Arizona. 


Back to Founder 

The man to whom credit must go 
for founding the business is Clinton 
A. Bowman. He was a commissary 
operator in Silverton, Colo., in the 
1900’s, with a keen business 
which envisioned the rising popularity 
of cookies and crackers. 

Mr. Bowman enlisted the aid of 
A. H. Bridgeman and George Bankel- 
man. Together, they opened a cookie 
and cracker bakery in 1906 at Denver, 
named it Merchants Biscuit Co., and 
developed the trade name of Supreme 
Bakers. With the help of 15 em- 
ployees, the new company produced 
soda crackers, hardtack, ginger snaps 
and sugar cookies. 


sense 


The company was barely set up to 
operate when its first big order came 
through—almost simultaneously with 
the cataclysmic earthquake and fire at 
San Francisco. The chambers of com- 
merce in Gilpin and Denver counties 
ordered three carloads of cookies and 
crackers to be sent to the disaster 
area. 


From Boomtown to 


A Bigger, Better 


Baking Operation; 
That's the Story 


Of Bowman Biscuit 


Seven years later the baking firm 
itself was almost destroyed by an- 
other disaster. It was the Cherry Creek 
flood, which rushed into the bakery’s 
storage rooms. 

The company recovered and grew, 
however, and in 1927 became 
ciated with the United Biscuit Com- 
pany of America. In 1950, as a trib- 
ute to the founder, it was renamed 
Bowman Biscuit Co. Mr. Bowman 
died in 1945, but his son, J. Clinton 
Bowman, carries on, with the position 
of president and 25 years of company 
service behind him. 

Over the years the 
expanded and changed its policies to 
keep in step with the times. New meth- 
packaging introduced, 

improved, new 


asso- 


company has 


were 
and 


ods of 
formulas prod- 
ucts added. 

In 1960, after an 
sumer preference survey, it 
cided to replace the original “four- 
leaf-clover” trademark with a dia- 
mond. The work done under 
guidance of Lester Beall, Bowman's 
package designer, and the New York 
Research Service Bureau. This 
mond design became the pattern for 
a revised saltine package. At the same 
time, the product name was changed 
from Supreme Salad Wafers to Su- 
preme Saltines. 

When it became evident that the 
baking operation was fast out-growing 
its original plant facilities of 165,000 
sq. ft., plans were made for a move 
to a new location. The end result is 
the new, super-modern structure now 
opened in Denver, equipped with the 
very latest in baking equipment and 
ideas. The building itself, approxi- 
mately 400,000 sq. ft. of it, covers 10 
and is situated on a 42-acre 


extensive con- 
was de- 


was 


dia- 


acres 
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UNLESS YOU USE NEW SPECIALLY 
FORMULATED HIGH GLUTEN 
PV 15+ FLOUR THAT GIVES FAR LARGER 
VOLUME AND GREATER TOLERANCE 








NEW PV 15+ HIGH GLUTEN FLOUR FOR HARD ROLL MAGIC! 


é “Vv 
Here’s a new premium flour specially formulated to give S 
you unusually large volume from your regular Kaiser and 5 
other hard roll formulas. The results will astound you. 
, ;, HIGH GLUTEN 
Special formulation for new PV 15+ high gluten flour Hard roll magic 


demands that production be limited. Yet you can be 
assured of a reliable supply by talking with your RM-KM 


representative. Ask him for the money-making facts now. 
See You at Booth I411-13 at the 1961 Baking Industry Exposition 


RUSSELL MILLER- KING MIDAS MILLS 


ialists in milling fine flours e Minneapolis 15, fh 


> 














Milling division of F. H. Peavey & Company « Pioneer spex 
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site, making it one of the largest 
buildings in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion. 

Four Baker Perkins gas ovens, con- 
trolled by a remote panel, have been 
installed in the new plant and are 
capable of baking over 24 tons of 
cookies and crackers daily. Two are 
used for saltines and other types of 
crackers; one oven alone can turn out 
5,000 Ib. hourly. The ovens are 
equipped with continuous baking sur- 
faces in the form of steel mesh con- 
veyor belts. The two cracker ovens 
are fitted with 267 individual burners, 


each with its own pilot light. o : yn bb 


A Key qeature oF the Bowman plan’ LOOKING UPWARD, at the left, the visitor to Bowman Biscuit Co. sees the 
= analing system Cesigne’ — yneumatic piping and the base of one of the 40-ft. flour storage tanks. At the 


by the Fluidizer Divan of the Dat- right, a batch of Bowman’s “Saltines” is pressed from dough to begin its trip 
fin Corp., Minneapolis. The system te the ovens 


moves 100,000 Ib. of flour and sugar 


daily from storage area via use-bins . . : s : ” 
’ tion vacuum-pressure. Two adjacent own “complete memory system,” ac- 


tanks in the same area store 210,000 cording to Robert W. Carlson, Fluid- 
consisting of 10 silo-type flour bins jp. of sugar. izer staff engineer. It provides correct 
40 ft. in height with a capacity of Ingredients to be used in the day’s weighing of flour and sugar needed 
100,000 Ib. each, are filled directly baking are programmed at an elec- for the mixing rooms. 


to the mixing rooms. The storage area, 


from bulk railway cars by combina- tronic control board which has its At the touch of a mixer station but- 


FHIS BAKER - PERKINS oven, REMOTE CONTROL adjustment at BICYCLES are used to cover the 10- 
through which Bowman’s crackers one end of an oven in the plant, being acre plant. Pictured, left to right, are: 
travel, has a 330-ft. conveyor and can made here by Wilbur V. Sprenger, Elmer Benson, superintendent; Mr. 
bake enough “Saltines” simultaneous- vice president, production, is suf- Sprenger, and Frank Losasso, bakery 
ly to fill 200 one-pound boxes. ficient to change temperature. department foreman. 





Strategically located 10 serve your FLOUR eens: *.. 


For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have been the standard et 
of quality with bakers who want the very best, always. Fast service and ™ cucase an 


competitive prices. All flours are individually milled for superior performance. _ --~ 


- 
oor” 


Let us quote on your flour needs! 


® rye flours 


Eckha rl e@ whole wheat flours 
Milng Company @ spring and hard winter wheat flours 


1300 CARROLL AVE. . CHICAGO 7, 1A e@ soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers SALES OFFICES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BAKED AND READY to move into 
distribution, these crackers, with the 
company’s diamond-design trademark, 
have been packaged automatically at 
the Bowman plant. 


ton, ingredients in the use bins are 
released and flow downward into auto- 
matic scales. The designated amount 
is noted by the electronic memory 
system. The accumulated ingredients 
are then conveyed to the proper mix- 
er by air pressure through the system 
of pipes. The process makes three 
grades of flour and two types of sugar 
always available when needed. 

The Fluidizer system was put into 
effect at the Bowman Biscuit plant 
after three years of planning and one 
year of actual installation. 

Bowman now produces over 100 
varieties of its Supreme cookies and 
crackers, employing more than 1,200 
persons. 

Officers, in addition to the founder’s 
son as president, are: Wilbur V. 
Sprenger, vice president in charge of 
production; W. J. Billigmeier, vice 
president, sales; Louis Kuipers, treas- 
urer; William F. Edwards, sales man- 
ager, and J. Clinton Bowman, Jr., 
marketing manager. 


Bowman to Occupy 
New Regional Office 


Bowman Biscuit Co. will occupy a 
new regional sales office at Salt Lake 
City early in 1962 when it moves 
into the Wagner Industrial Park now 
being developed. R. L. Tinney will 
head the operation, with the title of 
district sales manager. 

Plans are to house the firm’s Salt 
Lake district and division offices in 
the location, in addition to its ware- 
house and distribution facilities, says 
W. J. Billigmeier, vice president. 

Mr. Tinney’s area will include 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho and parts of 
Colorado. Also to be headquartered 
at the new center will be Elbert Rees, 
division sales manager; John Cornish, 
agency manager; Clyde Sheffield, sales 
supervisor, 19 territory salesmen, and 
other employees, bringing the total 
number to 45 persons. « 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGY AWARD 

The Institute of Food Technologists 
has issued its initial call for nomina- 
tions for the 1962 Food Technology 
Industrial Achievement Award. Pur- 
pose of the award Is to recognize and 
honor an outstanding food process, 
product or combination of both repre- 
senting a significant advance in appli- 
cation of food technology to produc- 
tion. Nominations should be made by 
letter to the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, 176 W. Adams, Chicago 3, 
Ill., and should include name of the 
company or institution, product name 
or process, along with a description. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING: COMPANY 

“KELLY'S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
5,500 Cwts 





Use Miller Want Ads 











Service 
that rises 
above 

the 
Ordinary... 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 














Insurance 


Cor poration 





Why you 
cant judge 
baking 
performance / 
byash *~ 


and protein — 


Ever wonder why two flours with the same ash and protein analysis 





ean differ so widely in baking performance? Simply because this type of 
analysis—as a measure of flour quality—is old-fashioned. It belongs back 
in the days of the old millstone. 

Ash content is nothing more than an index of color. The modern 





electronic color measuring instruments of Pillsbury’s research laboratory 
have completely outdated ash measure. 

Protein as a quality standard has been abused, too—to the point where 
protein quantity has been placed above protein quality. (Protein is not 





necessarily a measure of gluten strength. ) 
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Through years of exhaustive research, Pillsbury has de- 
veloped a new concept of quality. A concept based on modern 
scientific methods for insuring baking uniformity. That’s 
why—no matter what your baking needs—you can’t buy 
better flour than Pillsbury. 





# Pillsbury: 


Pillsbury Salt 
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ir Conditioner Odors 
hould Be Kept 
ut of Your Plant 


IR CONDITIONING can serve 

numerous necessary functions 
in the baking plant—from controlling 
temperature and humidity in the fer- 
mentation and retard rooms to pro- 
viding a suitable storage temperature 
for the finished products. 

It can be used to adjust relative 
humidity in the dividing and molding 
rooms, in expediting and controlling 
the cooling rate of baked loaves, all 
the way to protecting firmness, flavor, 
aroma and moisture distribution. 


But—and the word introduces a 


major factor for the baker’s consider- 
installation of air conditioning 
systems can be accompanied by an 
odor problem, and such an objection- 


ation 


able occurrence, even in small con- 
centration, is not permissible or de- 
sired in baking plants. 
Understanding the source of such 
lead to procedures for 


odors’. will 


overcoming them 


Primary Purpose 

Because air conditioning’s primary 
purpose is control of temperature and 
humidity, the lowest cost operation 1s 
ichieved by venting only a minimum 
mount of air and recirculating the 
reater portion. 

Under these contamin- 
ints of the air will naturally accumu- 
late and may build to a concentration 
which real odor problem. 
Thus, the minimum amount of re- 
placement air which must be provided 
depends on the anticipated extent of 
contamination and on the character 
and amount of it which can be toler- 
ated in the particular bakery building. 

Within there are 
numerous sources capable of intro- 
ducing contaminants into the atmos- 
Most significant are: 


conditions, 


means a 


enclosed spaces 


phere 
@ Dirt and dust which have not been 


properly filtered from the incoming 
air, or which are introduced with air 
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By PETER W. SHERWOOD 


entering through leaks in the building. 
@ Occupants of the building who 
bring in body odors and whose breath- 
ing will reduce oxygen content of the 
air and carbon dioxide 
concentration. 


increase its 


@ Odors and irritants from smoking, 
use of open flame, stored baking in- 
gredients. 

@ Odors arising from the building it- 
self (e.g., from paint on the walls) or 
from furnishings, such as_ rubber, 
linoleum or upholstery. 

These sources give rise to a number 
of different types of contaminant. 
They are present as fine solid or liquid 
particles (aerosols) and as gases. Their 
presence, if allowed to build, even- 
tually will lead to objectionable dust 
formation, to mechanical irritation, a 
concentration of bacteria which may 
be harmful to health, and to 
objectionable to the occupants 

A particular problem observed oc- 
casionally in connection with air con- 
ditioning is the development of “coil 
This occurs when there is a 
separation of odor components in the 
air conditioner’s wet 
which results in elimination of pleas- 
ant aromas and retention of constitu- 
ents which had been masked. In such 
cases, odor of the air emanating from 
the cooling system is much more ob- 
jectionable than the pleasant aroma at 
the intake end. 

Another difficulty may arise if a 
particular retained odor component 
builds up in the air conditioner coil 
until it is eventually returned to the 
air-conditioned space in objectionable 
concentration. Because only very 
small amounts of odor substance are 
involved in all these there is 
rarely any physical evidence (such as 
a slimy surface) on the cooling coil. 
The only evidence is the occurrence 
of very objectionable odors in the 


odors 


odors.” 


cooling coil, 


cases, 


circulating air, which are then blamed 
by the occupant on the cooling sys 
tem. 


Special Problem 

A special odor problem occurs in 
air conditioning systems which are 
operated cyclically. For example, the 
air conditioning unit may be run dur- 
ing the day and shut off at night. As 
a result, surfaces in air conditioned 
rooms adsorb moisture, which is later 
returned to the circulating air. As the 
moisture vaporizes, it carries with it 
odor substances which had adhered 
to the walls, and brings them forcibly 
to attention of the occupants. 

Along with this, there is some dif- 
fusion of air through porous 
from the warm side to the cold 
and, thus, during summer, it is into 
the air-conditioned This en- 
tering air will carry with it odor sub- 
stances which it has picked up in the 
course of its passage through pores 
of the wall. 

The problem is compounded if ad- 
joining rooms are not equally cooled 
In that case, there will be a tendency 
for odors to diffuse toward the coldest 
room, and this room may prove to be 
at the most objectionable odor level. 
Therefore, a complete survey con- 
cerned with the elimination of odor 
must not be limited to the air-condi- 
tioned rooms or, in particular, to the 
coldest room in the building. Instead, 
attention must also be given to odor 
sources in all rooms which are adja- 
cent to the air-conditioned zone. 


walls 


side 


space. 


These contamination odor problems 
can be dealt with in various ways 

The simplest, but also most costly, 
is to increase the amount of air vent- 
ed from the system, and with it the 
amount of make-up air provided. This 
approach, however, can easily lead to 
excessive demands on capacity of the 
air conditioning system, and it boosts 
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operating costs. It is, therefore, much 
less acceptable for control of contam- 
ination in air conditioning systems 
than in heated spaces. 

For removal of dust and dirt parti- 
cles, various types of air cleaning 
equipment are used, mostly filters, air 
washers and, more recently, electro- 
static precipitators. 

Along with removal of solid parti- 
cles, a large proportion of bacteria, 
which cling to them, are eliminated 
Further sterilization can be effected 
by passing the circulating air through 
ultraviolet rays, or by injecting a fine 
mist of safe sterilizing agent, such as 
propylene glycol, into the air stream. 

Removal of odors from circulating 
air constitutes a more difficult prob- 
lem. It is interesting to note that 
odors are most objectionable when 
first perceived since, after a while, 
olfactory fatigue sets in for most com- 
mon types of odor. 

It is not a simple matter to estab- 
lish standards for the odor level per- 
missible in an The 
reaction of human beings to a partic- 
ular odor and to its concentration 
varies widely, depending on the in- 
dividual, his health, and length of his 
exposure to the medium. 


enclosed space. 


Soundest Approach 

Probably the soundest approach to 
measuring odor level in an 
ditioned building is by use of an odor 
panel. This consists of a number of 
people who are asked to rate the odor 
level (e.g., On a point system graded 
according to strength and acceptabili- 
ty of the odor). This panel will make 
its observations at various strategic 
points throughout the enclosed space, 
and at various times of the day. From 
its combined findings, it is possible to 
determine what odor level is accepta- 
ble. If steps must be taken to decrease 
the level of odor in the circulating air, 
this panel again will be able to check 
performance of the remedial meas- 
ures. 

To minimize the odor problem dur- 
ing the summer months, several steps 
may be taken before the air condi- 
tioning system is installed. Among the 
more important are: (1) Location of 
exhaust should be near the odor 
source; (2) isolate, if possible, the 
main odor sources, by providing these 
with a separate air conditioning sys- 
tem, or by providing more extensive 
ventilation in this area than 
where; (3) gear the amount of venti- 
lation to the expected odor level, pro- 
vided this does not result in too much 
cost. 

Once the system is in operation, 
simple measures may be taken to al- 
leviate the problem of odor in air- 
conditioned zones, short of installing 


air-con- 


else- 
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a deodorization system. Steps which 
are most useful in this connection are: 
@ Good housekeeping—which means 
thorough cleaning and washing of a!l 
surfaces on a regular basis. 

@ Maximum ventilation at times when 
the air conditioner is not in use. 

@ Before shutting down the air con- 
ditioning unit, continue to operate the 
air cleaning system for some time, so 
that as much as possible of the cir- 
culating solid particles and adhering 
odors may be removed. 

@ Increase air ventilation at night. 
Sometimes it may even be advisable 
to operate an exhaust fan during pe- 
riods of compressor downtime 

@ Remove accumulation on the cool- 
ing coil which may be responsible for 
odor. If downtime is short, this step 
may be facilitated by heating the cool- 
ing coil and ventilating simultaneously 

Where such simple measures are 
not suitable or sufficient to solve the 
odor problem, recourse must be the 
use of specific techniques for odor 
removal. 

To some extent, air cleaning for 
dust removal is accompanied by a 
decrease in the amount of 
odors. However, in heavily-populated, 
air-conditioned buildings, this method 
by itself is rarely sufficient. In this 
further may be taken 
These include: Use of odor masking 
agents, adsorption methods, means of 
destroying the odor, and use of coun 
ter-odorants which have the purpose 
of cancelling a particular, objection 
able smell. 

Most widely employed in air con- 
ditioning systems is the use of liquid 
deodorants which have the effect of 
masking objectionable odors or of 
making the human olfactory system 
less receptive to them. Such deodor- 
ants are evaporated from a liquid pool 
via an immersed wick, or they are in 
jected into the air stream as a spray 
of fine liquid particles. This approach 
is quite commonly known in house- 
hold use where the deodorant is ap 
plied from an aerosol can. 


circulated 


event, steps 


For deodorization of the larger vol- 
umes in commercial air conditioning 
systems, less expensive methods are 
available for introducing the deodor- 
ant. Typically, air conditioning units 
of capacities up to 10-20 tons will 
pass circulating air from the fan over 
a vaporizing surface wetted by the de- 
odorant at all times. In larger air 
conditioning systems, it is generally 
more effective, and less costly, to pro- 
deodorant injection system in 
which the liquid is sprayed into the 
air stream on a continuous, carefully 
controlled basis. In very large instal- 
lations, the deodorant may be pre- 
atomized by means of a small side 
stream of compressed air before it 


enters the main air flow. 


vide a 


In many cases, adequate relief can 
be provided by odor adsorption. This 
is a method particularly useful in bak- 
eries. Here, the air is passed through 
cans containing an adsorptive material, 
such as activated charcoal, which will 
take up the molecules of 
stance, thus removing them from the 
air stream. This approach is most 
economical in very large installations, 


odor sub- 


since it Is necessary to regenerate the 
charcoal periodically (usually by use 
of live steam) 

Odor may be 
by chemical reaction (e.g 


destruction effected 
by means 
of formaldehyde) or by catalytic com- 
bustion. These methods are employed 
for odor removal from air discharges 
from industrial plants. It is not, how- 
ever, feasible for removing odors from 
air conditioning systems in bakeries 
The difficulty is that the chemical re- 
agents are too toxic to permit use un- 
der the conditions encountered in en- 
closed spaces, while combustion meth- 
ods are economic only in treating very 
large air volumes. Furthermore, com- 
bustion is practical only if hydrocar- 
bons are one of the contaminants, and 
if there is no objection to by-product 
These 


in the air conditioning of 


carbon dioxide. conditions do 
not apply 


bakery buildings 


Air conditioning has acquired major significance 
in today’s commercial baking operations. It makes 
possible the control of temperature and humidity 
in the plant and can mean greater human comfort 
with increased efficiency. But there are more factors 
involved, including proper, intelligent use and con- 
trol. Mr. Sherwood, a chemical engineer and gradu- 
ate of Columbia University, has had 20 years of 
experience in the chemical process industries. He is a 
member of the American Chemical Society. 





Earnings, Sales of Quaker Oats Up for Fiscal 1960-61 


The Quaker Oats Co., in its annual 
report, has given stockholders a con- 
cise, point-by-point report of the man- 
ner in which it handled its widespread 
operations during 1960-61 to produce 
record earnings for the ninth consecu- 
tive year and an all-time high in sales. 

Gains were made in some 
particularly breakfast cereals, chemi- 
cals, livestock and poultry feeds, while 
the line was held elsewhere. Earnings 
of Quaker Oats’ non-consolidated sub- 
sidiaries on the whole were lower, but 
expansion was made overseas, and 
the company is looking toward move- 
ment into other areas. 

That’s the substance of the report, 
released over the signatures of R. 
Douglas Stuart, board chairman, and 
Donold B. Lourie, president. 

Moving into the dollars and cents 
portion of the report for the year 
ended June 30, net profits of Quaker 
Oats reached $15,079,444, a gain of 
11.5% over the previous year’s figure 
of $13,523,132. 

Sales amounted to $338,932,853, 
up more than $17 million from the 
1959-60 business year. 

On the earnings’ side, in 1960-61 
they were equivalent to $3.83 a share 
of common stock, compared with 
$3.40 a share the previous year. 

Total outside the U.S. were 
$85 million, the same as in 1959-60. 
Of the total figure, $44 million repre- 
sents sales of Quaker Oats Company 
of Canada, Ltd., which figure is in- 
cluded in the parent firm’s statement 
of consolidated income. The remain- 
ing $41 million in sales was produced 
by Quaker’s non-consolidated subsidi- 
aries in Europe, Latin America and 
Australia. 

The Australian company, Creamota, 
Ltd., Melbourne, a manufacturer of 
grocery products and animal feeds, 
was October, and _ its 
lines closely parallel those of Quaker 
Oats 

“The company’s European sales vol- 
ume was maintained, but competition 
and rising costs reduced profits,” the 
company officers have reported. How- 
ever, new products are expected to 
contribute to future growth in Europe. 

Latin American volume and profits 
increased, but dollar results were af- 
fected by exchange weakness in Bra- 
zil and Colombia. The annual report 
states that new products increased 
their contribution to volume and earn- 
ings. Results of Quaker Oats’ opera- 
tions in Mexico continue to be ad- 
versely affected by development ex- 
penses, but manufacturing started in 
Venezuela at the end of last year has 
been profitable. 

Canadian earnings 


areas, 


sales 


acquired last 


were lower in 
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the year now closed, largely due to 
costs of reorganization of operations 
in eastern Canada. In their report 
regarding Canada, Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Lourie state that the company’s mod- 
ernization program at its Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., plant will be completed 
by Jan. 1, 1962, and that improved 
results are expected. 

Stockholders also have been back- 


grounded on the company’s research 
and development plans. During the 
past year a number of new consumer 
products were placed in test markets 
in the U.S. and abroad, with more in 
various stages of development. Some 
will be test marketed this year, while 
others are in the exploratory phase 
and will require longer periods of de- 
velopment. « 


The Quaker Oats Company 


(Domestic and Canadian Companies 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash ee ‘ ‘ dae Se 
Securities, principally U.S. government, at lower of cost 
or market ean : ca eee eee ae aed , 
Accounts receivable, less reserve ..... Resa ane 
Inventories of grain, materials, products and supplies, at 
lower of cost or market erate : ay we 
Total current assets / 
Investments in and advances to affiliates, at cost 
Other receivables and investments ‘ 
Prepaid expenses adver oF 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT, at cost: 
Land Spee de bie wh wie 48 whe 
Buildings and improvements 
Machinery and equipment 
Country elevators 


Less—Reserves for depreciation 


Patents, trademarks, trade rights and goodwill, less amortization 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable 
Accrued federal and Canadian income taxes 
Other accrued liabilities 
Dividends payable 


Total current liabilities 
FUNDED DEBT 
2% % Debentures, due July |, 1964 
3'/2% Notes, due Feb. |, 1977 


CAPITAL STOCK AND EARNINGS RETAINED IN THE BUSINESS 
Preferred, $100 par value, 6% cumulative, 
Authorized 250,000 shares; issued 180,000 shares 
Common, $5 par value, 
Authorized 6,000,000 shares; issued 3,689,107 shares 
Amount in excess of par value 
Earnings retained in the business 


Less stock held in treasury—June 30, 1961 
37,754 shares of preferred, at cost 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED 
AND EARNINGS RETAINED 
Year Ended June 30 


INCOME 


INCOME: 
Net sales ‘ ° 
Cost of goods sold ne : 
Selling, general and administrative expenses 
Income from 
Other income 
Income charges 


operations 


Income before federal and foreign income taxes 
Federal and foreign income taxes 


Net income for the year 


EARNINGS RETAINED IN THE BUSINESS 
Earnings retained—beginning of year 


Cash dividends— 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 
Stock dividend on common stocks 


Earnings retained—end of year 


June 30, 196! 
$ 10,751,414 


33,419,907 
28,673,066 


33,030,957 
$105,875,344 


109,280,383 
46,720,884 


62,559,499 
960,323 


$176,941,918 


June 30, 196! 
$ 7,679,707 
12,149,430 
9,480,264 
2,062,063 


31,371,464 


6,770,000 
20,000,000 


26,770,000 


18,000,000 
18,445,535 
22,469 783 
64,987,218 
123,902,536 
5,102,082 
118,800,454 
$176,941,918 


1961 
$338, 932,853 
243,704'433 
64,956,133 
30,272,287 
2,664,673 
1.569.303 
31,367,657 
16.288.213 


15,079,444 
58,216,975 
73,296,419 


930,987 
7,378,214 


$ 64,987,218 


June 30, 1960 
$ 9,383,632 


32,763,625 
26,725,730 


31,448,488 
$100,321,475 
4,027,032 
344/041 
1,401'260 


2,674,394 
37,889,965 
58,537,596 

7,037,319 


196,139,274 
43,658,032 


62,481,242 
1,148,279 


$169,723 ,329 
June 30, 1960 


$ 6,481,581 
10,085,310 
8,125,050 
2,092,541 


26,784,482 


7,719, 


000 


18,445,535 
22,469,783 
58,216,975 


117,132,293 


1,912,446 


$169,723 329 


1960 
$321,842,899 
235,902,811 
59,706,373 


26,233,715 
3,152,065 
1'514.739 


27,871,041 
14.347.909 


13,523, 


53,066, 
66,589, 


994, 
7,378, 


$ 58,216,975 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT: 


Protein Content of Canadian Wheat 
May Exceed Last Year's Final Figure 


The amount of protein in Canada’s 
1961 spring wheat crop appears to 
be a couple of fractional points above 
last year’s final figure, and well over 
the long term average. That’s the lat- 
est information from the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, established by 
the preliminary protein map issued 
from its laboratory. 

Figures show an average of 14.4% 
protein for the i961 crop, although 
this may be reduced by some 0.2% 
when additional samples in the survey 
are included from northern Alberta, 
where a heavy crop is being harvested. 

Last year’s final protein tabulation 
was 14.2%, and the long term figure 
is 13.6%. The highest protein levels 
on record for Western Canada are 
15.1% in 1941 and 14.9% in 1936, 
which means that the 1961 harvest 
may well produce a crop with the 
third largest level since protein sur- 





District 1, AOM, 
To Meet Oct. 6-7 


District 1, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, has put together a pro- 
gram for its Oct. 6-7 meeting at the 
Rambler Motel in Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, Which will cover subjects ranging 
from grain doors to and 
sifters. 


safe sieves 

The meeting will be started off the 
evening of Oct. 6 with a get-together 
at 5:30 p.m., followed by a banquet. 

Members will start off their tech- 
nical session at 9 a.m. Oct. 7 with a 
film, “Ship Safe Grain Doors” and 
accompanying commentary by W. A. 
Saunders of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Then 
John Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, will speak on “The 1961 
Hard Red Winter Wheat Crop.” He 
will be followed by Prof. Eugene P. 
Farrell, Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, on “Start-up Ex- 
periences with the K-State Mill.” 

There will be election of officers, 
followed by two more speakers. K. F 
Finney, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Hard Winter Wheat Quality 
Laboratory, Manhattan, will cover 
“Chemical, Physical and Baking Pro- 
perties of Pre-ripe Wheat Dried at 
Varying Temperatures.” Philip J. Wol- 
ters, Nor-Vell, Inc., Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, will speak on “New Uses for 
Sieves and Sifters.” « 
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veys were started by the board's lab- 
oratory in 1927. 

As of Sept. 8, the laboratory had 
tested 3,146 samples from 1,118 sta- 
tions in Western Canada. Provincial 
protein averages, with the number of 
stations represented in parentheses, are: 
Manitoba 14.1% (259); Saskatchewan 
14.6% (587); and Alberta 14.1% 
(272). 


Compared with last year’s final pro- 
vincial protein levels, Manitoba is 
0.9% higher, Saskatchewan is about 
the same, and Alberta is 0.3% higher. 

The accompanying map shows geo- 
graphical distribution of wheat by dif- 
ferent protein levels. Large, high pro- 
tein areas cover districts in western 
Saskatchewan and central Alberta. Be- 
low average areas cover the Peace 
River district, northern Alberta, and 
some parts of northern Saskatchewan. 

The board’s laboratory presently is 
studying milling and baking qualities 
of the new wheat crop, which in- 
formation will be reported to the 
Committee on Western Grain Stand- 
ards. « 


MAP OF WESTERN CANADA 
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Scalp flour up to 
70,000 pounds per hour 
in only 26 square feet 


BAR-NUN 
Rotary 
SIFTER 


This Series 480 Bar-Nun Rotary Sifter scalps up to 700 cwt. 
an hour, through 40 mesh, in less than 26 square feet of 
floor space. True rotary motion in a single plane allows 76 
square feet of active, working cloth in this space. Users 
also say that the dust-free, rugged Bar-Nun cuts house- 
keeping and maintenance costs. 

Bar-Nun flour scalpers are made in a combination of 21 
sizes and models, with hourly capacities on 40 mesh from 
30 to 700 cwt. Sanitary construction is available. Write for 
facts on all the profitable Bar-Nun benefits. 


-B.F. GumP Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


| New York 36 
San Francisco 5 
J. B. WILLIAMS 


SALES AND SERVICE 
Dallas 2 


JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—-600 W. 43rd Street 
TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.-—330 First Street 
1026 Young Street 
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BAKERS HAVE AN opportunity to 
turn their establishments into ‘'Hal- 
loween headquarters" with some of 
the kits, posters and streamers be- 
ing offered for this month of gob- 
lins and tasty baked treats. These 
colorful pieces are available from 
General Mills, Inc., and they're all 
in seasonal, full-color with the . y € 
orange and black theme. General . 


—— F a j 
Mills also is providing bakers with ’ ™ 
tricks or treats bags suitable for rs Halloween Promoy/4 
individual servings of baked foods, > OF Rakwrg 
~ 


along with its Halloween promo- : (ia) 
. — 
tion formula booklet. iy ‘ 


A "MUST" ON THE itinerary of a 
group of British millers who visited 
Winnipeg recentiy was the Grain 
Exchange Building. And one of the 
highlights was the inspection room 
of the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers. At the extreme left is M. J. 
Conacher, chief inspector. Moving 
to the right are: Norman Wood, 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., Manchester; Dona'd B. King 
King Flour Mills, Ltd., Ellesmere 
Port; A. W. Alcock, market re- 
search department of the Canadian 
Wheat Board; Alan B. Baker, Ed- 
ward Baker, Ltd., Sudbury; Hum- 
phrey V. Vernon, Spillers, Ltd., Lon- 
don, and Wilson M. Impey, E. Mar- 
riage & Son, Ltd., Colchester. 


THIS BULK FLOUR trailer, now in 
use by King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich., is of relatively new design, 
says King Doyle, president. The 
trailer is an aluminum pressure tank 
which carries a 54,000-lb. payload. 
Mr. Doyle states that unloading 
time for the unit is under 45 min., 
including hose hook-up and discon- 
nections at the bakery. The large 
payload is made possible by use of 
an all-aluminum trailer, a nine-foot 
spread axle on the trailer, and a 
lightweight tandem rear axle diese! 
tractor. The unit was built by Delta 
Tank Co., Baton Rouge, La. Pic- 
tured, left to right, are: Roland M. 
Doyle, vice president; King Doyle, 
and Leslie Vantatenhove, driver. 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


. . . it begins with Rod- 
ney flour itself—any exact baking flour you 
may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
Bulk flour—never co-mingled, each binned 

in Rodney’s unique multi-tank 
In addition, Rodney personalized 


separately 
system. 


General Offices: 


McPherson and Topeka 


35,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity 


service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 
to make as personalized as your own fine 
products for the housewife. 


KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at: Kansas City, Missouri, 
Kan. Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 


15,000,000 Bushels Storage 




















October 


Oct. 4-7—National Bakery Suppliers 
Assn., annual meeting; Hotel Shelburne, 
Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., William Effron, 
Effron Bakery Supply Co., 
N.Y. 

Oct. 
Operative Millers; 
Kansas; sec., 
Air Age Equipment, Inc., 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. |12—Retail Master Bakers Associa- 
Western Pennsylvania, annual 
South Vocational High, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; sec., J. P. Byrnes, Byrnes & Keifer 
Co., 1133 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Poughkeepsie, 


6-7—District 1, Association of 
Rambler Motel, Hutch- 
Richard Magerkurth, 
Topeka. 


inson, 


tion of 


clinic; 


Oct. 13-14—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lowell, Mich.; sec., 
Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 


Oct. 15-17—Missouri Bakers Assn., an- 
nual fall meeting; Kirkwood Lodge, Osage 
Beach, Mo.; sec., George Buford, 2214 
Central Avenue, Kansas City 2, Kansas. 


Oct. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Sheraton Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., L. F. O'Konski, 
Jr., 1806 Chicago St., Omaha. 


Oct. 27-28—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Marvin D. Brown, Spar- 
tan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, S.C. 


Oct. 30-31—Washington Association 
of Wheat Growers, 2nd Pacific North- 
west Wheat Conference; Davenport Ho- 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING, 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








chm., C. Wes Eck- 
Wash. 


tel, Spokane, Wash.; 
hardt, Box 437, Ritzville 


November 


Nov. 3-4—Districts 3 and 5, Association 
cf Operative Millers, Section 
A.A.C.C., joint meeting; Wolford Hotel, 
Danville, Ill.; sec., R. H. Artz, 720 South 
Amos, Springfield, Ill. 


Nov. 6—Connecticut Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Roger Smith Hotel, Wa- 
terbury; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 6-8—Montana Grain Growers 
Assn., 6th annual convention; Hotel Rain- 
bow, Great Falls, Mont.; sec., Dr. E. R. 
Hehn, P.O. Box 11, Great Falls, Mont. 


Nov. 13-14—-Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; Walla 
Walla, Washington; sec., Geo. W. John- 
son, Ritzville, Wash. 


Nov. 13-14—-New England Bakers Assn., 
fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 
945 Great Plain Ave., Room 9, Needham 
92, Mass. 


Nov. 17-18—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers; Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake City Flour Mills, Salt Lake City. 


Cincinnati 


December 


Dec. 6-8—National Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual _ convention; 
Boise, Idaho: sec., Harold West, Idaho 


Wheat Growers Assn., 


Dec. 9—District 2, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 

Dec. 15-16—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers; Wichita, Kansas; 
Richard Magergurth, Air Age 
Inc., Topeka. 


Boise. 


Kansas 


sec., 
Equipment 











We are open for brokerage 

connections in certain Mid- 

western and Eastern states 
Write us 


CAPACITY-4,000 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 
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January 


Jan. 9—Michigan Bakers Assn., [Oth 
annual Bakers Educational Conference; 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Fred Hill, 
Hill's Bakery, Cedar Springs, Mich. 


Jan. 16-18—Hard Red Winter Wheat 
Workers, annual conference; Kellogg 
Center, Lincoln, Neb.; chairman, A. M. 
Schlehuber, Oklahoma State University, 
Dept. of Agronomy, Stillwater, Okla. 


Jan. 28-30—Potomac 
Assn., annual convention; 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; pres., 
Schupp, 126 Mathieson Bldg., 
more 2. 


States Bakers 
Lord Baltimore 
Charles J. 
Balti- 


31—Potomac States Bakers Assn., 
executive committee 
Hotel, Balti- 


Jan. 
post 
meeting; 
more, Md. 


convention 
Lord Baltimore 


February 


Feb. | 1-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Bellevue Stratford Ho- 


tel, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 
600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


March 


March 
ers National Assn., 


19-20—Grain and Feed Deal- 
pre-convention secre- 
taries' circle meetings; Denver-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
40! Folger Bidg., 725 I5th Street, Wash- 
ington, DA. 


March 19-26—Associated Retail Baker: 
of America, National Retail Bakers Week; 
chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, ARBA, 731-35 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


March 21-23—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention; Den- 
ver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 40! Folger Bldg., 725 
[5th Street, Washington, D.C. 


April 


April 9-1 1—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
1121 National Building, 


convention; 
Guy Lichyter, 
Dallas I, Texas. 

April 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
annual convention; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton 
Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., 
Atl, ta 3, Ga. 

A ‘il 29-May 2—Millers National Fed- 
erati. 1, annual convention; Hotel O'ym- 
pic, Seattle, Wash.; sec., John J. Sher- 
lock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 29-May 2—Associated Retai| 
Bakers of America, annual convention and 
exhibition; Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 
731-735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


May 

May 4-5—lllinois Grain Dealers’ Assn., 
69th annual convention; St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel, Springfield, Ill.; sec., Donald E. 
910 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


Palmer, 


October 2, 196! 


May 6-8—National Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry, annual conference; Queen 
lizabeth Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., Canada; 
dir., R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sherbourne St., 
Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 


May 14-17—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show; Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; exec. vice president, Donald S. 
Eber, 639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 


May 20-24—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual meeting; Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; exec. sec., 
J. Tarleton, 1955 University Ave., St. 
4, Minn. 


Raymond 
Paul 


1963 
April 
April 28-May 2—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, 
Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis; exec. 


sec., Raymond J. Tarleton, 1955 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


annual meeting; 
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“/rouble 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


Rope in Bread 


Extremely hot weather and the 
fact that some of our bread may have 
been wrapped while too warm has 
caused us to notice 
a sour condition. 
Of course, our cus- 
tomers don't like 
it. We're worried 
that the condition 
may be rope, al- 
though our plant is 
clean, with plenty 
of windows, sun- 
light and ventila- 
tion. We were us- 
ing vinegar in our 
doughs, hoping this would help, but 
it didn’t seem to correct the situation. 
Can you help?—E. MeN., Neb. 


A. J. Vander Voort 


v Vv 


You state that you have tried some 
vinegar, but without deriving any 
benefit from it. Perhaps you were not 
using enough to retard the growth of 
rope. You should use 5% (based on 
weight of the flour) of 90 grain vine- 
gar as a preventative, and 1% as a 
cure. 

There are commercial rope inhibi- 
tors available from various suppliers. 
These should be 
directions given by the manufactur- 
ers. All your machinery and troughs 
should be washed thoroughly and 
then rinsed. Your bread should be 
baked through and cooled before 
wrapping. Stale returns should be 
kept out of the plant. 

It has 


used according to 


number of years 
since we have received reports of 
ropy bread, due without doubt to 
bakers using rope and mold inhibitors, 
apparently with excellent results. 


been a 


Caramel for Rolls 


We need a good formula for cara- 
mel pecan rolls. Our plan is to line 
the pans with the caramel mixture. 
The formula we are using results in 
a product that is too crisp and hard. 
Instead of running over the rolls, it 
stays in a sheet at the bottom of the 
E. M., Wis. 


Vv v 


pan. 


I would like to suggest the follow- 
ing formula, which we use right along 
with very good results. 
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Shooter 


Commercial Baking 
Problems 


CARAMEL MIX 
Mix together thoroughly: 
10 Ib. brown sugar 
10 Ib. granulated sugar 
4 lb. corn syrup 
10 lb. honey or invert syrup 
6 Ib. shortening 
4 oz. salt 
Note: 
before placing the 
in them. 


Be sure to grease pans well 
caramel mixture 


Meringue Topping 

Do you have a good formula for a 
meringue pie topping that will make 
it unnecessary to place pies in the 
oven to brown?—O. L., Ind. 


v v 


Undoubtedly, you refer to the so- 
called boiled meringue. You will find 
this formula capable of producing 
excellent results. 


BOILED MERINGUE 
Boil to 240°F.: 


9 Ib. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. corn syrup 
2 Ib. water 
While the syrup is heating to the 
desired temperature, beat until me- 
dium stiff: 
4 |b. egg whites 
% oz. Salt 
¥g oz. cream of tartar 
As soon as the syrup has reached 
240°F., pour it gradually into the 
beaten whites while the machine is 
running on medium speed. Then con- 
tinue beating until mixture stands up 
firmly. Add vanilla to suit. 
The meringue should be placed on 
the pies while it is still warm. 


Crumb Trouble 


The inside of our sandwich bread 
loaf seems to pull away from the 
crust. We primarily serve restaurants, 
and naturally our customers have 
complained about this. It spoils the 
appearance of the slices. What’s caus- 
ing our trouble, and how do we cor- 
rect it?—J. F., Ore. 


v v 


Your trouble appears due to impro- 
per handling, not to any difficulty 
with the formula. Your pans should 
be well greased or glazed, otherwise 
considerable force and pounding are 


necessary to release loaves from the 
pans. In dumping the bread, this force 
jars the crumb loose from the crust. 
This treatment also is hard on the 
pans. By greasing or glazing, you will 
find that your pans will last longer, 
and your production will result in 
fewer cripples. 


ee 

Mixing Procedure 

We use a wire-cut cookie machine 
and the creaming method of mixing 
for our wholesale cookie production. 
We cream the sugar, shortening, salt 
and flavor, then add eggs gradually. 
After this, we mix in the milk or 
water and add the flour and leaven- 
ing. This procedure requires 10 to 12 
min. We use a large, 140 qt. cake 
machine, but would like to determine 
from you about improving this pro- 
cedure.—T. C., Pa. 


v v 


I have done considerable work on 
the so-called “single stage” mixing 
procedure. All the ingredients are 
placed in the mixing bowl and mixed 
for approximately two minutes on 
medium speed. We have found that 
this method works very satisfactorily. 
While the procedure of mixing all in- 
gredients at once is rather unusual, 
we have found it very convenient and 
a time saver. For best results, you 
should pulverize the ammonic or 
soda, if these are lumpy, before put- 
ting into the mixer. 


WHAT’S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 


From his many years of 
experience as a practicing baker 
and production authority, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking and 
technical editor, has compiled a 
book of “trouble spots” now 
valued highly by the baking 
industry. The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter Book, now in its eighth 
printing, classifies hundreds of 
everyday problems and their 
solutions. For $2.00 bakers can 
have at their fingertips a quick 
source of information for discov- 
ering their problems and solving 
them. Copies may be purchased 
from the Reader Service Depart- 
ment, THE Northwestern MILLER, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. Readers are invited to 
submit their production prob- 
lems either to this publication 
or to Mr. Vander Voort at Dun- 
woedy, 818 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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For Current Reading... 


®@ Booklets 


WHY EAT BREAD? Pamphlet origi- 
nally published by the Virginia 
State Department of Health. It is 
suitable for distribution by doctors, 
health agencies. The nutritional im- 
portance of bread is explained in 
language easily understandable. 
Bread ingredients and their im- 
portance are outlined, along with 
instructions on methods for keeping 
bread fresh. (The pamphlet has 
been reprinted by the Virginia Bak- 
ery Promotional Council, Inc., Har- 
old K. Wilder, executive director, 
5 So. 12th St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Copies available on request from 
the council.) 


WHEAT FACTS FOR ILLINOIS 
FARMERS—This is a brochure on 
the state's wheat acreage and pro- 
duction for 1951-61. It opens with 
a summary of price prospects for 
1961-62, moves into current pro- 
duction forecasts, considers support 
and market prices, then  back- 
grounds, with charts, factors of 
acreage and production for the |0- 
year period. Supply annd usage of 
wheat by classes in the U.S. are 
also covered. (For copies, contact 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Extension Service in Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana, III.) 


COMMUNIST CHINESE MONO- 
GRAPHS —A bibliography issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture library. It covers Communist 
China's agricultural and related 
literature, has 893 pages of mono- 
graphic works. There are brief an- 
notations, an authors’ index and a 
list of publishers. Bibliography is 
the second in a series to be pre- 
pared under a grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for eval- 
uation of Chinese, Japanese and 
Korean publications in the USDA 
library. The first, "Communist Chi- 
nese Periodicals in the Agricultural 
Sciences" (Library List No. 70) 
was published in December, 1960, 
for a symposium on the sciences in 
Communist China held in New York 
under auspices of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Sciences. Leslie T. C. Kuo and 
Peter B. Schroeder, members of 
the USDA library's oriental staff, 
compiled both lists. (Free copies 
may be obtained on request. Con- 
tact Foster E. Mohrhardt, library 
director, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C.) 


October 2, 1961 


@ Pamphlets 


® Trade Reports 
THE FOOD WE EAT—An informa- 


tive booklet on eating patterns of 
the U.S., changing trends in income 
and food costs, how the food dollar 
is divided among processors. Divi- 
sion of the costs of a loaf of bread 
among farmers, millers and bakers 
is discussed. (For copies, write to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C., requesting 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 
870.) 
* 


AN EVALUATION OF MARKET 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS IN 
WEST GERMANY —A comprehen- 
sive, 80-page booklet covering a 
study made by Dr. Elmer W. Learn 
and James P. Houck, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Minnesota. It traces 
market development under Sec. 104 
(a) of Public Law 480 from 1956 
forward. A number of commodities 
are covered, including wheat. Pro- 
duction and consumption of wheat 
in Germany are discussed. Con- 
sumption, production, imports and 
exports are tabulated. The position 
of trade organizations is consid- 
ered. The study was made in co- 
operation with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. (For copies, write 
to the University of Minnesota, Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, St. 
Paul, Minn. Request Station Bulletin 
No. 455.) 
8 


EFFECTIVENESS OF AGRICULTUR- 
AL MARKET DEVELOPMENT PROJ- 
ECTS IN JAPAN—This is a booklet 
prepared from a market study 
made by Lowell S. Hardin and 
Leon F. Hesser, Purdue University, 
in cooperation with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It explains the 
manner in which market develop- 
ment projects are planned, fi- 
nanced and carried out under Pub- 
lic Law 480. Japan's agricultural 
imports, particularly from the U.S., 
are tabulated. National policies of 
the Japanese government are cov- 
ered. Wheat, from its introduction 
into Japan, is covered. (Write to 
Purdue University, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 
Ask for Research Bulletin No. 719.) 


Where no price is stated the 
publication is presumed to be 
available without charge 
from the source. Readers are 
requested to submit orders to 
the sources listed. 
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“/rouble 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


Rope in Bread 


Extremely hot weather and the 
fact that some of our bread may have 
been wrapped while too warm has 
caused us to notice 
a sour condition. 
Of course, our cus- 
tomers don’t like 
it. We're worried 
that the condition 
may be rope, al- 
though our plant is 
clean, with plenty 
of windows, sun- 
light and ventila- 
tion. We were us- 
ing vinegar in our 
doughs, hoping this would help, but 
it didn’t seem to correct the situation. 


Can you help?—E. MeN., Neb. 


A. J. Vander Voort 


Vv v 


You state that you have tried some 
vinegar, but without deriving any 
benefit from it. Perhaps you were not 
using enough to retard the growth of 
rope. You should use 5% (based on 
weight of the flour) of 90 grain vine- 
gar aS a preventative, and 1% as a 
cure. 

There are commercial rope inhibi- 
tors available from various suppliers. 
These should be used according to 
directions given by the manufactur- 
ers. All your machinery and troughs 
should be washed thoroughly and 
then rinsed. Your bread should be 
baked through and cooled before 
wrapping. Stale returns should be 
kept out of the plant. 

It has been a number of years 
since we have received reports of 
ropy bread, due without doubt to 
bakers using rope and mold inhibitors, 
apparently with excellent results. 


Caramel for Rolls 


We need a good formula for cara- 
mel pecan rolls. Our plan is to line 
the pans with the caramel mixture. 
The formula we are using results in 
a product that is too crisp and hard. 
Instead of running over the rolls, it 
stays in a sheet at the bottom of the 
E. M., Wis. 


v v 


pan. 


I would like to suggest the follow- 
ing formula, which we use right along 
with very good results 
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Shooter 


Commercial Baking 
Problems 


CARAMEL MIX 
Mix together thoroughly: 
10 Ib. brown sugar 
10 Ib. granulated sugar 
4 lb. corn syrup 
10 Ib. honey or invert syrup 
6 Ib. shortening 
4 oz. salt 
Note: Be sure to 
before placing the 
in them. 


grease pans well 
caramel mixture 


Meringue Topping 

Do you have a good formula for a 
meringue pie topping that will make 
it unnecessary to place pies in the 
oven to brown?—O. L., Ind. 


Vv v 


Undoubtedly, you refer to the so- 
called boiled meringue. You will find 
this formula capable of producing 
excellent results. 

BOILED MERINGUE 

Boil to 240°F.: 

9 Ib. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. corn syrup 
2 Ib. water 

While the syrup is heating to the 
desired temperature, beat until me- 
dium stiff: 

4 lb. egg whites 
4% oz. salt 
¥g oz. cream of tartar 

As soon as the syrup has reached 
240°F., pour it gradually into the 
beaten whites while the machine is 
running on medium speed. Then con- 
tinue beating until mixture stands up 
firmly. Add vanilla to suit. 

The meringue should be placed on 
the pies while it is still warm. 


Crumb Trouble 


The inside of our sandwich bread 
loaf seems to pull away from the 
crust. We primarily serve restaurants, 
and naturally our customers have 
complained about this. It spoils the 
appearance of the slices. What’s caus- 
ing our trouble, and how do we cor- 
rect it?—J. F., Ore. 


v v 


Your trouble appears due to impro- 
per handling, not to any difficulty 
with the formula. Your pans should 
be well greased or glazed, otherwise 
considerable force and pounding are 


necessary to release loaves from the 
pans. In dumping the bread, this force 
jars the crumb loose from the crust. 
This treatment also is hard on the 
pans. By greasing or glazing, you will 
find that your pans will last longer, 
and your production will result in 
fewer cripples. 


Mixing Procedure 

We use a wire-cut cookie machine 
and the creaming method of mixing 
for our wholesale cookie production. 
We cream the sugar, shortening, salt 
and flavor, then add eggs gradually. 
After this, we mix in the milk or 
water and add the flour and leaven- 
ing. This procedure requires 10 to 12 
min. We use a large, 140 qt. cake 
machine, but would like to determine 
from you about improving this pro- 
cedure.—T. C., Pa. 


v v 


I have done considerable work on 
the so-called “single stage” mixing 
procedure. All the ingredients are 
placed in the mixing bowl and mixed 
for approximately two minutes on 
medium speed. We have found that 
this method works very satisfactorily. 
While the procedure of mixing all in- 
gredients at once is rather unusual, 
we have found it very convenient and 
a time saver. For best results, you 
should pulverize the ammonic or 
soda, if these are lumpy, before put- 
ting into the mixer. « 


WHAT’S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 


From his many yeors of 
experience as a practicing baker 
and production authority, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking and 
technical editor, has compiled a 
book of “trouble spots” now 
valued highly by the baking 
industry. The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter Book, now in its eighth 
printing, classifies hundreds of 
everyday problems and their 
solutions. For $2.00 bakers can 
have at their fingertips a quick 
source of information for discov- 
ering their probloms and solving 
them. Copies may be purchased 
from the Reader Service Depart- 
ment, THE Northwestern MILLER, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. Readers are invited to 
submit their production prob- 
lems either to this publication 
or fo Mr. Vander Voort at Dun- 
woody, 818 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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For Current Reading... 


@ Booklets 


WHY EAT BREAD? Pamphlet origi- 
nally published by the Virginia 
State Department of Health. It is 
suitable for distribution by doctors, 
health agencies. The nutritional im- 
portance of bread is explained in 
language easily understandable. 
Bread ingredients and their im- 
portance are outlined, along with 
instructions on methods for keeping 
bread fresh. (The pamphlet has 
been reprinted by the Virginia Bak- 
ery Promotional Council, Inc., Har- 
old K. Wilder, executive director, 
5 So. 12th St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Copies available on request from 
the council.) 


WHEAT FACTS FOR ILLINOIS 
FARMERS—This is a brochure on 
the state's wheat acreage and pro- 
duction for 1951-61. It opens with 
a summary of price prospects for 
1961-62, moves into current pro- 
duction forecasts, considers support 
and market prices, then  back- 
grounds, with charts, factors of 
acreage and production for the 1|0- 
year period. Supply annd usage of 
wheat by classes in the U.S. are 
also covered. (For copies, contact 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Extension Service in Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana, III.) 


COMMUNIST CHINESE MONO- 
GRAPHS —A bibliography issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture library. It covers Communist 
China's agricultural and related 
literature, has 893 pages of mono- 
graphic works. There are brief an- 
notations, an authors’ index and a 
list of publishers. Bibliography is 
the second in a series to be pre- 
pared under a grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for eval- 
uation of Chinese, Japanese and 
Korean publications in the USDA 
library. The first, “Communist Chi- 
nese Periodicals in the Agricultural 
Sciences" (Library List No. 70) 
was published in December, 1|960, 
for a symposium on the sciences in 
Communist China held in New York 
under auspices of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Sciences. Leslie T. C. Kuo and 
Peter B. Schroeder, members of 
the USDA library's oriental staff, 
compiled both lists. (Free copies 
may be obtained on request. Con- 
tact Foster E. Mohrhardt, library 
director, USDA, Washington 285, 
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@ Pamphlets 


®@ Trade Reports 
THE FOOD WE EAT—An informa- 


tive booklet on eating patterns of 
the U.S., changing trends in income 
and food costs, how the food dollar 
is divided among processors. Divi- 
sion of the costs of a loaf of bread 
among farmers, millers and bakers 
is discussed. (For copies, write to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C., requesting 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 
870.) 
€ 


AN EVALUATION OF MARKET 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS IN 
WEST GERMANY —A comprehen- 
sive, 80-page booklet covering a 
study made by Dr. Elmer W. Learn 
and James P. Houck, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Minnesota. It traces 
market development under Sec. 104 
(a) of Public Law 480 from 1956 
forward. A number of commodities 
are covered, including wheat. Pro- 
duction and consumption of wheat 
in Germany are discussed. Con- 
sumption, production, imports and 
exports are tabulated. The position 
of trade organizations is consid- 
ered. The study was made in co- 
operation with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. (For copies, write 
to the University of Minnesota, Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, St. 
Paul, Minn. Request Station Bulletin 
No. 455.) 


EFFECTIVENESS OF AGRICULTUR- 
AL MARKET DEVELOPMENT PROJ- 
ECTS IN JAPAN—This is a booklet 
prepared from a market study 
made by Lowell S. Hardin and 
Leon F. Hesser, Purdue University, 
in cooperation with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It explains the 
manner in which market develop- 
ment projects are planned, fi- 
nanced and carried out under Pub- 
lic Law 480. Japan's agricultural 
imports, particularly from the U.S., 
are tabulated. National policies of 
the Japanese government are cov- 
ered. Wheat, from its introduction 
into Japan, is covered. (Write to 
Purdue University, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 
Ask for Research Bulletin No. 719.) 


Where no price is stated the 
publication is presumed to be 
available without charge 
from the source. Readers are 
requested to submit orders to 
the sources listed. 
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Part XIV 


THE PACIFIC COAST 
IN 1956 THE states of Washington, 
Oregon and California had a com- 
bined milling capacity of 85,850 cwt., 
or 9% of the U.S. total. Furthermore, 
in that year these three states were 
only down 5% from their 1929 ca- 
pacity of 90,175 cwt. It means that 
for the period of 1929-56 the Pacific 
Coast showed the smallest percentage 
capacity decline of any region in the 
U.S. 
The state of 

ninth in capacity 


Washington ranked 
for 1956; Oregon 
10th and California was in 13th 
California one of two 
among the top 15 in which 
increased during the 1929- 
56 period.’ California’s capacity rose 
from 15,400 cwt. in 1929 to 20,350 
cwt. in 1956. Of the 22 new mills 
built in the U.S. from 1929 to 1956, 
three were erected in California, with 
a combined capacity of 7,600 cwt. 
One 3,000 cwt. mill built in 
Washington, but no completely new 
ones were constructed in Oregon dur- 
ing 1929-56. 

As to ownership: In Washington, 
the 3,000 cwt. facility was built at 


was 
place. was 
states 


capacity 


was 


‘The other was Ohio. 
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Spokane by Centennial Mills during 
1939-41. In California, the V. O. Mill- 
ing Co. built one at Los Angeles in 
1933-35, Pillsbury at Sacramento in 
1942-44, and General Mills at Los 
Angeles in 1949, 

Increased relative importance of 
milling in the region has been due 
both to increasing wheat supplies and 
growing population of the area. For 
example, wheat production in these 
three states increased from 47 million 
bushels in 1924 to 96.6 million bush- 
els in 1944.° Washington is the largest 
wheat producing state of the three; 
wheat output is smallest in California. 
A large number of wheat types are 
produced in the area, with soft wheat 
production considerably larger than 
that of hard wheat. In fact, consider- 
able quantities of hard wheat are 
brought in to meet the demand for 
bread flours, while the region’s flour 
exports consist largely of low protein 
soft wheat flours. 
flour 
is shown 


output on the 
in Table I. 


Growth of 
Pacific Coast 


2in addition, the millfeed market in the re- 
gion has improved due to a sharp rise in the 
production of meat and dairy products. 


"Agricul- 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Govern- 


tural Statistics'' (Washington, D.C 
ment Printing Office, 1946), p. 8. 


Washington rose in rank among the 
states from 14th in 1909 to eighth in 
1951; Oregon rose from 18th to 11th. 
California ranked 12th among the 
states in flour production in 1951. 
As in other areas, there was in- 
creasing concentration in ownership 
of flour milling capacity on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Prior to acquisition by 


TABLE | 
Fiour Output of States on the Pacific 
Coast in Selected Years 
Millions of cwt. 
1938- 

State 1909 1921 1939 1951 
Washington 5.4 8.8 10.2 9.6 
Oregon 2.6.: (88° 134... 47 
California } p 4.8 5.0 


INot listed separately. 
Source: Department of Commerce data. 


General Mills in 1929, Sperry Flour 
Co. was the largest milling company 
on the Pacific Coast. Globe Grain 
and Milling Co., another large Pa- 
cific Coast firm, was acquired by 
Pillsbury in 1940. 


The Sperry acquisition in 1929 


© Donald Alfred Markwalder, 1960 
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represented entry by General Mills 
into this region, while Pillsbury ac- 
quired its first mill on the Pacific 
Coast in 1928 when it purchased the 
Astoria (Ore.) Milling Co. None of 
the eight largest milling companies, 
except Pillsbury and General Mills, 
operate plants on the Pacific Coast. 

At present, the largest independent 
flour milling companies which operate 
exclusively in this region are Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. and Centennial 
Mills. 

THE MOUNTAIN STATES 

The three states in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region which produce significant 
quantities of flour are Utah, Colo- 
rado and Idzho. As of 1956, Utah 
ranked 16th among all states in ca- 
pacity; Colorado was 17th and Idaho 
25th. 


: TABLE Il 
Number of Mills and Milling Capacity 
Of States in the Rocky 
Mountain Region 
1956 
3 Capacity 
(cwt.) 
17,100 
14,500 
5,500 


Number of 


State Mills 


Utah 
Colorado 
Idaho 


Totals 37,100 


The unique feature about milling 
in Colorado and Idaho is that a single 
firm, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
owns practically all of the mills in 
these two states. In 1929, C.M. & E. 
owned 18 of the 23 mills in Colorado 
and Idaho. During 1954-56, the last 
of the mills in these two states which 
C.M. & E. did not own exited. 

Utah’s three flour mills are all lo- 
cated in Ogden. Pillsbury, General 
Mills and Colorado Milling and Ele- 
vator each owns one. The mills of Gen- 
eral Mills and Pillsbury were both 
built in 1920.° The General Mills 
plant at Ogden was acquired from 
Sperry in 1929. The Pillsbury plant 
was acquired in 1940, when Pillsbury 
purchased Globe Grain & Milling. 

In spite of a decline in the number 
of mills in these three states from 31 
in 1929 to 15 in 1956, capacity in- 
creased from 24,440 cwt. in 1929 to 
37,100 cwt. in 1956. It is the only 
region in the U.S. where there has 
been a capacity increase during this 
period. Because 17 mills have been 
closed and only one new mill buiit 
since 1929, it is evident that capacity 
has been increased by expanding the 
larger, more efficient mills. 

‘W. E. Zuppann, "'Ogden's Growth as a Mill- 


ing Center,’ The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 7, 
1920, p. 62 
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TENNESSEE AND KENTUCKY 

Aside from the Piedmont Region, 
which Pennsylvania, Mary 
land, Virginia and North Carolina, 
the only states of the South which 
produce significant quantities of flour 
are Kentucky and 
output is primarily soft wheat family 
flours. Both produce 
million bushels of soft wheat annual- 
ly, but during recent years neither has 
been one of the top 20 in wheat pro- 


includes 


Tennessee, where 


States several 


duction. 

In both states per capita consump 
tion of flour is above the national 
average. 

Kentucky and Tennessee are 
located for shipping to the flour deficit 
states of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia and Florida. The only flour 
milling companies ranking among the 
top 10 in size in the U.S. which have 
plants in these two states are Pillsbury 
and General Mills. 

Both have fallen in rank 
among the states and in absolute mill- 
ing capacity since 1929. In that year, 
Tennessee ranked 11th, with a capac- 
ity of 30,370 cwt. Kentucky was 20th, 
with a capacity of 15,100 cwt. As of 
1956, Tennessee had fallen to 14th, 
with 20,200 cwt. and Kentucky to 
2Ist place, with 11,000 cwt. 


THE PIEDMONT 

The only remaining region in which 
significant quantities of flour are pro- 
duced is the Piedmont. This includes 
North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. In 1956 these 
states had a capacity of 29,130 cwt. 
located in 27 mills. 

The actual region in which these 


well 


States 


TABLE Ill 
Number and Capacity of Mills in 
the Piedmont Region 

1956 

Capacity Number of 
(cwt.) Mills 
10,780 12 
9,450 8 
4,800 5 
4,100 2 


State 

No. Carolina 
Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 


Totals 29,130 27 


Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattle, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 











“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 


Milled from Carefully 
Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmer Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 














HARD AND SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


MILLING CAPACITY—4,200 CWTS. DAILY 














Excess Capacity Studied ‘continues: 


mills are located is much smaller than 
the total area of these four states and 
includes primarily western North 
Carolina, western Virginia, central 
Maryland and a very small region in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. The mills 
are, of course, located in the wheat 
producing sections of the states. All 
of these states do produce wheat, but 
in recent years only Pennsylvania and 
Virginia have produced in excess of 
10 million bushels annually. 

This region is the one in 
average size of the mills of above 
400 cwt. daily capacity is the small- 
est. It is also an area in which family 
flour sales are a very high percentage 
of total sales. Because these mills pro- 
duce only small quantities of hard 
wheat flour, their competition does not 
come primarily from the Northwest 
and Southwest, but from soft wheat 
flours produced on the Pacific Coast 
and in the Central States. Because 
mills in this region are small and have 
high production costs, they must se- 
cure wheat supplies at a_ relatively 
favorable price to operate. Thus, 
when wheat production in the region 
is small, these mills have a difficult 
time operating.” The decline in ca- 
pacity in this region from 1929 to 
1956 was 11,090 cwt., or 28%. 


SUMMARY 

Previously, we explained why the 
industry nationally has been plagued 
by chronic excess capacity and a low 
rate of profit as a result of such un- 
favorable factors as inelastic demand, 
declining per capita demand, and 
transformation of the industry from 
one producing primarily a branded 
product used by households to an 
industry producing primarily an un- 
branded product used as a factor of 


which 


production. 


Additional factors which have re- 


The competitive situation existing in the 
Southeast following a small crop of soft red 
winter wheat is illustrated by the following 
quotations from an article by Dr. W. H 
Strowd, secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. (''A Fore and Aft Glimpse of Soft Wheat 
Milling’ 

‘In the South Atlantic and Gulf perts we 
find very substantial arrivals of wheat flour 
from the Pacific Coast via the Panama Canal 
This flour appears to be moving farther and 
farther into the interior. The inter-mountain 
states’ rail shipments of white wheat flour have 
not only made serious inroads in our business 
in Arkansas and Louisiana, but have crossed 
the Mississippi and are gradually moving east- 
ward to meet the westbound Pacific flour from 
eastern ports 

"The commercial baker and the hard wheat 
miller are striving desperately to capture the 
South—the last stronghold of the soft wheat 
miller There is little question that the 
main source of the losses in family trade by 
ourselves to the far western millers is the 
premium on red wheat. It is not possible 
for the soft wheat miller to grind white wheat 
on a parity with the inter-mountain miller, be- 
cause the latter gets the same prices for his 
millfeed as his Midwest competitor 


56 


sulted in perpetuation of excess ca- 
pacity on a national basis have been 
capacity increases made to meet the 
post World War I and World War II 
export booms and by individual firms 
to achieve additional economies of 
scale. 

We have shown that even if the 
foregoing factors had not been pres- 
ent, the industry would still have been 
subject to strong competitive pressure 
as a result of regional capacity in- 
creases brought about by changes in 
the transportation rate structure and 
in location of population and wheat 
production. 

Is it possible to make a quantita- 
tive assessment of the amount of ex- 
cess capacity brought into being as a 
result of regional shifts? It is the 
author’s opinion that this cannot be 
done. 


TABLE IV 


Important Capacity and/or 
Output Changes in Various 
Milling Regions 

Capacity & Output Change 
Northwest... . Capacity 


Region 
and output 
grew quite rapidly 
1870 to 1920 
and then began an al- 


from 

most continuous de- 
cline. 

Capacity and output 
in the Southwest in- 
creased from 1890 to 
1930 and then began 
a very gradual de- 


Southwest... 


cline. 
Buffalo Capacity and output 
in Buffalo have grown 
almost continuously 
1900 until the 
present time. The pe- 
riod rapid 
growth of capacity 
and output in Buffalo 
was the decade of the 
1920's. 
Pacific Coast .The trend of output in 
and Rocky 
Mountain 


from 


of most 


these two regions dur- 
ing the 1900 to 1956 
period has been one 
of slight increases. 

Central and ..The trend of capacity 
Southeastern’ and output in these 
States two regions during the 
1900 to 1956 period 
has been one of al- 


Region 


most continuous de- 


cline. 


‘includes Piedmont Region and Ken- 


tucky and Tennessee. 


It is fairly obvious that capacity 
would have declined more rapidly if 
milling had not been more profitable 
in certain cities, regions or locations 
than it was in the industry as a whole. 
For example: While U.S. milling ca- 
pacity declined from 2,068,000 cwt. 
in 1920 to 1,076,000 cwt. in 1956—a 
decrease of 48% —vcapacity in the 
Southwest declined by only 16% and 
in New York by only 8%. Much new 
capacity was, of course, built at favor- 
able locations in each of these regions 
Buffalo capacity increased by 
36,000 cwt. during the 1920's as a 
result of the construction of three 
new mills— but capacity still de- 
clined in each region since small, old 
and unfavorably located mills contin- 
ued to be closed. 


. 
e.g. 


A brief summary of the changes in 
capacity and output which have oc- 
curred in various regions is shown in 
Table IV. 

As flour milling industry has been 
gradually transformed from an indus- 
try producing primarily a_ differen- 
tiated product for a local market into 
an industry producing primarily an 
undifferentiated product for a large 
regional or national market, industry 
capacity has been forced to contract. 
As revenue and wheat supply curves 
became flatter, excess capacity which 
was consistent with long-run equilib- 
rium has been continuously trans- 
formed into capacity incon- 
sistent with the long-run equilibrium 
of the firms in the industry. 


excess 


Thus, capacity has shown no pro- 
nounced tendency to increase in any 
region since 1920 despite the fact that 
several regions are much more favor- 
ably located than formerly. In the 
most favorably-located regions, capac- 
ity expansions at the best sites have 
been approximately balanced by ca- 
pacity reductions at the most poorly 
sites. In the least 
located region — e.g., the Central 
States and the Northwest — capacity 
has declined rapidly and continuously. 


located favorably 


At present, aggregate capacity of 
the industry seems to be approximate- 
ly equal to long-run equilibrium ca 
pacity with slight capacity increases 
in such favorably located regions as 
Buffalo being approximately balanced 
with capacity reductions in the South- 
west. « 


His regional study of excess 
capacity completed, Dr. Mark- 
walder, in Part XV, expands his 
study to the national level. He 
will attempt to determine what 
factors — other than regional 
shifts—have been responsible 
for the persistence of excess 
capacity. 
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Pillsbury Announces Appointments 
To Flour Sales Management Team 


Blair Hackney John E. Thomson 

The Pillsbury Co. has made three 
appointments in its bakery products 
division, rounding out its flour sales 
management and promotional team 
for coverage of the U.S. Announce- 
ment of the new assignments was 
made by Bruce Cruzen, general sales 
manager, bakery flour. 

Richard E. Berg, formerly a prod- 
uct manager, becomes manager of 
central bakery flour sales. He joined 

Pillsbury in 1952 
as an administra- 
tive assistant in the 
company’s Minne- 
apolis headquar- 
ters and held a ser- 
ies of sales posi- 
tions in the bakery 
products division 
prior to his present 
assignment. Mr. 
Berg is a graduate 
of the University 
of Minnesota and has completed 
courses at Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

Blair Hackney moves into the posi- 
tion of Southern bakery flour sales 
manager, having served formerly as 
regional manager for bakery flour 
sales in Kansas City. He is a grad- 
uate of the Department of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, and joined 
Pillsbury in 1954. Prior to joining the 
milling firm, Mr. Hackney was asso- 
ciated with Blair Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas, and the Acme Evans Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis. 

Before his present appointment Mr. 
Hackney held assignments in _ field 
sales, advertising, sales promotion and 
administration. 

John E. Thomson, formerly a bak- 


Richard E, Berg 


James Sturrock Robert Ragenovich 
ery products territory salesman in 
Seattle, has been named manager of 
bakery flour sales promotion. Mr. 
Thomson is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and joined Pills- 
bury in 1954 as an institutional sales- 
man in Cincinnati. He held a number 
of field sales positions in the bakery 
products area of the company pre- 
vious to his new position. 

All three men will be headquartered 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Berg and Mr. 
Hackney join a regional sales man- 
agement that includes James W. Stur- 
rock as manager of Eastern bakery 
flour sales and Robert Ragenovich as 
manager of Western bakery flour 


sales. « 


Conference on Wheat 
Scheduled Oct. 30-31 


Millers, grain men and 
will meet Oct. 30-31 at the Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, for the second Pacific 
Northwest Wheat Conference. Spon- 
sors will be the Washington Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers and the agri- 
cultural experiment department of 
Washington State University. 


scientists 


Scientists are expected to report on 
research work being done at the agri- 
cultural experiment station in Peoria, 
Ill., and at the Western Utilization 
Laboratory, Albany, Cal. 

Also on the program will be Mrs 
Catherine May, U.S. representative to 
Congress from Washington’s 4th dis- 
trict and a member of the House com- 
mittee on agriculture, who has been 
instrumental in furthering agricultur- 
Others on the program 
representative of the 


al research. 
will include a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Ag- 
ricultural Research Division, and an- 
other from Washington State Univer- 
sity’s institute of technology. 

The conference will have, in addi- 
tion to technical reports, displays, dis- 
cussions, speakers, and one meal using 
from new wheat 


dishes prepared 


products. « 
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Ticket Labeler 


Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., 
is offering the “Amscomatic” 300 
Mobile Ticketer Labeler, adaptable 
for installation on Amscomatic pack- 
aging machines, with other packaging 
or wrapping machines or conveyorized 
packaging lines. The “Amscomatic” 


300 is an automatic unit for applying 
pressure-sensitive labels to virtually 
any type of package. It also is 
equipped to accommodate an imprint- 
ing unit. With this, the machine can 
imprint labels with size, contents or 
price information, as fix la- 
bels right on the packaging line. The 
unit may be operated horizontally or 
angled for feeding according to pack- 
age position. It may be used with con- 
veyor-borne or manually-carried pack- 
ages. It handles ticket or label sizes 

¥%4 in. to 3 in. in width 


ranging from 
and 1% in. to 2 in. in heighi. 


as well 


Circle No. 4976 
on Reply Form for Details 


Sedimentation Test Kit 


A complete sedimentation test kit 
for estimating bread baking strength 
of wheat is available from Seedburo 
Equipment Co. Elaborate milling 
equipment usually needed for bread 
baking or dough mixing tests is not 
required by those who use this kit, 
Seedburo says. Included are a Tag- 
Heppenstall Grinder, and a _ sieve 
shaker and cylinder mixer designed by 
the Fred Stein Laboratories of Atchi- 


58 


Rep ES: AIS Bn vil Ae OS ae 4 
FOF NBR LS a a Pitas sd: 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of 


new and 


improved products, new services and new 


ePRODUCTS 
eSERVICES 


literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 


EO a EEG IE ORS NE SI PRE EEN. tS Alin 


son, Kansas. The kit has been devel- 
oped to eliminate the possibility of 
human error and to assure the neces- 
sary accuracy in making the test. It 
is claimed that the test may be com- 
pleted in 18 min., or an average time 
of about five minutes when a number 
of tests are made simultaneously. 
Seedburo states that the equipment 
required is simple to operate, and 
that complete instructions for making 
the Zeleny sedimentation test are in- 
cluded with each kit. 


Circle No. 4977 
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Heating, Cooling Booklet 


Dean Products, Inc., is offering its 
booklet on heating and cooling, desig- 
nated Dean Technical Bulletin No 
356, said to contain the infor- 
mation on such subjects as heat trans- 
fer, how to figure heating load, selec- 
tion of heating surface, and short 
cuts to pressure drop. The publication 
includes sketches, photos, tables, 
graphs and methods of solving prob- 
lems in the field covered. 


latest 


Circle No. 4978 
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Closure Equipment 


The first showing and demonstra- 
tion of latest models in its CESCO 
line of fully and _ semi-automatic 
equipment for automatic closure and 
sealing of rigid aluminum foil contain- 
ers will be made by Anaconda Alumin- 
um Co. at the Baking Industry Expo- 
sition. The company also will display 
its automatic, high-speed container 
and lid-dispensing attachments. Among 
other items to be displayed will be 
“Bronzpaks,” a line of 
100-200 


bronze-colored, rigid containers and 


Anaconda’s 


five packages—or packs—of 


clear plastic, snap-on covers, designed 
for bakers’ holiday Bakers 
also will be able to see the company’s 
rigid foil containers, foil board, and 
“Visi-bubble” plastic lids for protec- 
tive and convenience packaging and 


specials. 


attractive in-store display cf fresh and 
frozen baked foods. 


Circle No. 4979 
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Film on Sandwiches 


A color motion picture to encour- 
age the eating of more sandwiches is 
available to bakers, on request for 
local showing, from E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. The movie is titled 
“Betwixt and Between,” a nine-minute 
summary of the origin of the sand- 
wich, with highlights on sandwich 
combinations made today, plus recipes 
for parties and picnics, all using bread, 
buns and rolls. The film will be pre- 
viewed during the American Bakers 
Assn.’s annual convention in Atlantic 
City Oct. 7-12. Du Pont says that the 
film is fast-paced, seasoned liberally 
with humor and human interest, along 
with being aimed directly at the con- 
sumer. 


Circle No. 4980 
on Reply Form for Details 


Packaging Machine 


The “Expand-O-Matic” packaging 
machine will be exhibited by Hayssen 
Manufacturing Co. in Atlantic City. 
The “Expand-O-Matic” 
wide variety of products in all types 
of heat-sealable papers, films and foils, 
at speeds up to 200 bags a minute. 
The double tube machine is said to 
have a high production rate 
of a unique rocker arm drive mechan- 
ism which utilizes the weight of one 
draw-bar to counterbalance the other 
draw-bar. Friction, over-all weight 
and wear, reportedly, are reduced be- 
cause of “self counterbalancing” con- 
struction. This is said to eliminate the 


packages a 


because 
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need for special balancing weights. A 
simplified drive mechanism 
cams or springs, and all shafts are 
ball-bearing mounted. For single tube 
operation of 100 bags a minute, “Ex- 
pand-O-Matic” is furnished with only 
draw - bar tube - forming 
frame and 


uses ho 


and 

main 
drive mechanism, however, remain the 
operation 


one 
mechanism. Basic 
sume as for double-cube 
“Expand-O-Matic” 

simplified, air-operated jaw 
bly to eliminate 90° of the 


It also has a 


also incorporates 
assem 
moving 
parts formerly required 
continuous pull-off mechanism for the 
parent roll of packaging material to 
keep web breakage at a minimum 


Circle No. 4981 
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Automatic Wrapping 


Oliver Machinery Co. has an auto 
matic wrapping machine, the “Oliver” 
No. 999-SF (soft film), a medium to 
high-speed wrapper. The No. 999-SI 
will be on display for the first time at 
the Baking Industry Exposition. Oliver 
that the will handle 


conventional films (heat-sealing cello 


states machine 
phane, wax paper, foils), as well as 
the latest soft plastic materials. Oliver 
and will 
its combination No. 799-AH 
Hartman” slicer and wrappet 
othe 


display, 
Oliver 


labelers, 


also has available, 


a rotary imprinter, and equip 


ment 


Circle No. 4982 
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Packing, Shipping Ideas 
An “idea” booklet, geared to help 
management efficiency 
cut costs of its packing and shipping 
operations, has been published by 
Better Packages, Inc. Included are 20 
tested methods of improving opera- 
tions, tips, ideas and suggestions for 


increase and 


Use This Reader 


Service Card 
. 

For Information 
* 


Keep Posted on 
New Ideas 


Print or Type Clearly 
e 


Requires Postage 
Outside the U.S. 


There are chapters on safety, 
protection, proper 
maintenance of equipment and 
along with several of the latest tech- 
niques developed by the firm for pack- 


shippers 


savings, product 


lists, 


ing and shipping 
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Circle 


Conversion Attachment 
The “Multi-Deck, 


conversion 


claimed to be a 


low cost attachment tor 


loading 1,000 polyethylene, side-seal 
bags in a single operation, is available 
from the packaging films division of 
the Kordite Co. With the attachment, 
each bag is opened by an air jet and 
filled, emerging from a semi-automatic 
packaging machine with a clean lip, 
puncturing. The 
a simple card- 


without tearing or 
company that 


board handle permits quick, easy un 


States 


each deck as it is used 
units for 
bagging machines presently in use can 
be installed with simple tools in halt 
an hour, without sheet metal work, it 
This equipment, and 
other products in the company’s line, 
will be exhibited for bakers at Atlantic 


City. 


loading of 


Conversion semi-automatic 


Ss claimed 
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Special Cellophanes 


Olin 


available 


Mathieson Chemical 


a line of special cello 


Corp 
has 
phanes which will be on display at 
the Baking Industry Exposition. Olin 
claims that the cellophanes offer higher 
yields and multi-purpose uses for low- 
er material and production costs. The 
cellophanes are said to improve pack 
age appearance and to provide extra 
product protection for extended shelf 
life and wider distribution. On display 


will be the company’s line of high 
yield films: 250 “V", Olin’s MSI 
films, and its anti-oxidant cellophane 


Circle No. 4985 
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Gift Containers, Trays 


Daher Co., Inc.. 
ers with a full line of fancy, decorated 


can provide buk 


metal gift containers, trays and other 


products for packaging all types of 


sweet goods. One of its products ts 


fruit heavy 
full 


body. It ts 


cake container made of 


metal and decorated in 
both the lid and 
719 Chateau. The background 
mother of 
floral 
colors, including red, green, pink and 


All colors rr 


line ot 


gauge 
color on 
the No 

color 1s pearl augmented 
by warm tones in transparent 
in combinations 
Daher's 


products will be displayed at the B 


vellow 
embossed complete 


ing Industry Exposition 
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Dough Handling Equipment 
Manufacturing 
other items 

rotary and 
1961 Baking 
Atlantic City 


available 


Creamery Package 
exhibit 
line of sanitary 
centrifugal pumps at the 
Industry Exposition in 
The equipment 
positive pump 
turned dough; the CP Direct Exp 


Co. will 


among 


a broad 


includes 


and hopper for 1 
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NEW Ideas, Products, Services 


sion Whipper-Chiller for confections, 
toppings, fillings and similar products. 
The firm has available to the 
baking industry a utility plate type 
cooler for broth or dough water; in- 
gredient feeders for continuous and 
proportioned addition of fruits, nuts, 
salt and other products. The company 
also manufactures broth and ingredi- 
ent tanks; water and product coolers; 
automatic air-operated sanitary valves, 


also 


and cleaned-in-place systems. 
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Test for Sedimentation 


Hegman, Inc., is offering the 
Strand Shaker Co.’s cylinder shaker 
and shaker specially 
for use in performing the wheat sedi- 


Sleve designed 


mentation test to determine bread- 
baking strength. Other components 
necessary in performing the sedimen- 
tation standard equipment 
also available from Hegman 


test are 
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Foil Baking Pans 


A slight reduction in foil thickness, 
from 0.0035 in. to 0.003 in. for stock 
aluminum foil pans, is a determining 
factor in maintaining the price level 
of the latest line of “Impax” baking 
pans in color, it is claimed by the 
American Pan Division of American 
Tool Works Co. Featuring the ad- 
vantage of attention-getting 
the line of Impax pans costs no more, 
size for size, than plain pans offered 
by American Pan in 0.0035 in. alum- 
inum foil, company officials. 
Because of beaded edges, double 
thickness of the and elimina- 
tion of stretching in the manufactur- 
ing process, reduction in foil thick- 
ness is said to have little or no effect 
on strength of the colored pans. The 
“Impax” pans are offered in three 
stock colors, red, gold and blue, and 
in a wide variety of special sizes with 
no charge for dies. Special colors are 
available at a slight extra cost 


colors, 


State 


ends, 
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Flour Color Grader 


The Simon-Carter Co. is U.S. 
tributor for the Kent-Jones & Martin 
Flour Color Grader, for use by mill- 
ers, bakers and cereal chemists in de- 
termining the grade (or purity) of a 
flour or other mill stock. With the 
grader, color now can be accurately 
expressed as a single number, the 
company states. The flour sample is 
prepared in the form of a water paste 
to eliminate effects of varying granu- 
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larity. Effects of colors other than 
gray are minimized by use of a special 
filter system. Diffused light reflected 
from the flour sample being tested is 
reduced by a shutter until its intensity 
equals that of a standard light emitted 
through a diffusing screen. The meas- 
uring circuit pair of 
matched photo electric cells coupled 
pro- 


consists of a 


to a sensitive galvanometer. It 
jects an illuminated spot image on a 
translucent measure flour 
grade, the operator brings the image 
to zero position on the scale by rota 
ting a calibrated dial, which actuates 
the shutter mechanism. The 
grade of the flour sample then can be 
from the calibrated 
value. 


scale. To 


color 

read dial as a 

numerical 
Circle No. 4990 

on Reply Form for Details 


Label Design 


A “Quiki Quote” department has 
been established by Paramount Paper 
Products Co. to analyze labels and 
offer suggestions for improvement and 
to suggest copy and design for new 
labels. The service is offered by Para- 
mount without charge to 
labels in all fields of manufacturing. 


users of 


and includes product labels as well as 
those for systems. The company says 
that it will use a panel of authorities 
in the field of packaging, labeling and 
marketing to assist with analysis of 


problems. 
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Fearless Freeman Moves Ahead to Boggle 
Flour Millers, Bakers with Wheat Plan 


peng AUTHORITY granted by 
the Agricultural Act of 1961, 
some 10,000 pen pushing ASC mem- 
bers, operating in 33 states that com- 
prise the so-called “commercial wheat 
area,” are now out scouring the high- 
ways and byways. What are they look- 
ing for? Sign-ups on contracts that 
call for wheat acreage reductions 
ranging from a minimum of 10% up 
to a maximum of 40% on production 
of wheat in 1962 

Just as was the case last 
when the same group of head hunters 
was beating the bushes of the “com- 
for what Washing- 
ton calls “compli- 
ant growers,” they 
are not dwelling 
too much on the 
advantages that 
are supposed to ac- 
crue to those who 
participate in the 
acreage reduction 
program. Instead, 
they are stressing 
the disadvantages 
which will fall to 
the lot of those who refuse the bait, 
preferring to remain rugged individ- 
ualists. 

And those disadvantages are legion. 
One of the most important is the spot 
in which a non-compliant grower will 
find himself when he tries to sell his 
wheat. Just as every corn grower, 
compliant and non-compliant alike, 
has found during the past few months. 
That disadvantage stems from. the 
fact that they are in direct competi- 
tion with a ruthless Mr. Big, in the 
form of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
with a practically inexhaustible stock- 
pile of grain from previous crops to 
depress the price and thereby show 
the non-compliant grower the error of 
his ways. 

Taking advantage of a loophole in 
the law, which permits the govern- 
ment agency merely to take a cursory 
glance at a sample of hard red winter 
wheat which, by virtue of carrying a 
test weight of 60 Ib., no more than 
2% of damaged kernels, of which no 
more than 0.1% are heat damaged, 


spring 


mercial corn area” 
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By F. C. BISSON 


Chicago Correspondent 


less than 0.5% of foreign material, a 
total no more than 5% of wheat 
of other classes and a moisture con- 
tent of only 12%, grades automatical- 
ly as top grade of No. 1, the federal 
“this wheat looks as 
go out of condition,” 


agency can say 
though it may 
and that’s that. 

It can then be tossed on the bargain 
counter with a firesale price tag on it, 
for the making it 
tough for growers refuse to go 
along with “their program,” and with 
no regard for its true value. 


sole purpose of 


who 


Frustrated Freeman 

While not getting everything he 
asked for at the time the administra- 
tion introduced companion. tailor- 


bills into both houses of Con- 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman did not fare too badly in his 
attempt to become agricultural dicta- 
tor. But one can appreciate his tears 
of frustration when he got his first 
glimpse of the badly mangled form of 
his baby from the 
congressional delivery room 

When and done, and al- 
though it had been in the skilled hands 
of topflight congressional obstetricians 
all summer, a (¢ 
120 days is no Sunday School picnic, 
and Father Freeman was kissed by an 
angel to be able as much 
as he did 

And commentator is of the 
opinion that though the act in its final 


made 
gress, 


as it was wheeled 


all is said 


aesarean operation of 


to salvage 


your 





WHAT DOES OUR HORSE DOCTOR WANT TO TRY? 








Cartoon Courtesy of the Chicago Tribune 
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form is a far cry from what its starry 
eyed daddy had hoped for at its con- 
ception, he was practical enough in 
the end to view it as something better 
than a total loss. He was fortunate 
that the attempt to assume the con- 
stitutional privileges of Congress did 
not result in more scars from the 
forceps. 


Future Dangers 

Another thing that must not be 
forgotten is that Mr. Freeman is a 
diehard. The next Congress, and if 
not that one, perhaps the second or 
third, might not be quite so jealous of 
its constitutional rights as the one that 
refused to swallow the original Free- 
man proposals. 

That such a situation should even- 
tually materialize, one can only say 
a fervent “God forbid,” for the very 
day that it does, if there is such a 
thing as a maypole in whatever may 
be the abode of the late Lenin and 
Marx, it’s a cinch that Nikolai and 
Karl will be found cavorting around 
it in the abandon. And it 
won't be just because the stones be- 
neath their tooties are red hot either. 

It should be remembered, too, that 
among the New Frontiersmen, there’s 
no such thing as race suicide as far 
aS propagating new con- 
cerned. By comparison, rabbits and 
guinea pigs are advocates of planned 
parenthood. 


greatest 


ideas, is 


Salvaged Items 

Among the items that Mr. Freeman 
was able to salvage from the four- 
month congressional deliberations, 
was the one permitting him to appoint 
some of those compliant and sub- 
servient advisory committees. These 
are the kind where he impregnates 
them with an nurses them 


idea, wet 


MORAL: IF YOU CAN'T 


BEAT IT, EAT IT 


Couch grass, sometimes called 
quack, quick, dog or witch grass, 
although a problem weed in On- 
tario, was used for bread making 
in 18th century England. The Brit- 
ish botanist Withering wrote: “The 
roots, dried and ground to meal, 
have been used to make bread in 
years of scarcity.” Other authors 
refer to medicinal values of couch 
grass. One states that: “Couch open- 
eth obstructions of the liver and 
gall, and easeth the gripping pains 
of the stomach.” The moral of this 
story might be, “If you can’t beat 
it, eat it.” 


along until it looks as though they 
can stand alone, and then proudly 
presents them to Congress as genuine 
country-bred grass roots. 

Still another item that did not get 
caught in the undertow when the wave 
of congressional opposition hit was 
approval for another year of the feed 
grain bill. No one has ever been able 
to get a good logical reason for rush- 
ing it through eight months before 
a kernel of seed corn would hit the 
ground next April or May. Right now, 
the most serious doubts are being ex- 
pressed by well informed people in 
the grain trade about the validity of 
Mr. Freeman’s bushel figure claims 
for corn from the crop soon to be 
harvested. Not only that, what certi- 
fied public accountant would ever 
swallow the Rube Goldberg accumu- 
lation of figures that is being spouted 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
speakers on the chicken salad and 
green pea luncheon circuit, figures 
that are supposed to prove that vast 
sums of money are being 
through the feed grain bill? 

In the final analysis, the question 
will be not “how much was saved?” 
It will be “how much more has it 
cost than if unrestricted corn produc- 
tion had been permitted?” 

And now we are going to be 
brought face-to-face with a similar 
expedition into the unknown in order 
to “solve the wheat problem.” 

It has been patterned very closely 
after the feed grain program and cut 
out of the very same piece of cloth. 
It calls for a lower minimum acreage 
reduction than on corn, but otherwise 
the two schemes have much in com- 
mon. 

This is the one that is of real prime 
interest to the flour millers and bread 
bakers of the U.S. It calls for a 
straight minimum cut of 10% across 
the board, with the option offered the 
grower of boosting the reduction to 
as much as four times that percent- 
age. In addition, there’s an escalator 
clause providing for larger cash or 
“in kind” bonuses for so doing. 


saved 


This commentator sees no dynamite 
in this idea for wheat .. . only T.N.T. 
Any one and every one in the business 
of milling flour knows of the shortage 
of protein wheat this year. The pro- 
posed cuts can only make a bad situa- 
tion worse. 

Inasmuch as the group now running 
agricultural matters in Washington 
seems to feel that anything can be 
accomplished by legislation, it would 
be no surprise to find a bill in the 
congressional hopper providing a 
prison term for any farmer who grows 
any wheat that does not have a pro- 
tein content of at least 12%. 


No one knows yet to what extent 
soft wheat millers may be hit by the 
failure of Congress to heed their pro- 
tests about acreage reductions in that 
area. Should any material percentage 
of soft wheat growers in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Michigan decide to 
vacation the amount of wheat land 
they are permitted under the law, the 
situation could become worse than 
serious. 

Odd, isn’t it, that Congress recog- 
nized the dangerous situation created 
in the durum wheat supply situation 
as the result of a nature-made disaster 

and then proceeded to lay the 
foundation for bringing about a man- 
made disaster in another wheat area 
of even more serious proportions? 


But, after all there is no accounting 
for what a congressman may do or 
say. For instance, while discussing the 
pleas of soft wheat millers to alleviate 
the real threat over their heads, the 
joint conference committee of House 
and Senate spent several hours de- 
bating the subject of duck ponds in 
rural areas. Probably someone was 
giving serious consideration to wiring 
Walt Disney to rush Donald to cover 
the waterfront. 


Foreign Dates 


But the one that really frosted the 
cake, gilded the lily or capped the 
climax, revolved around a hot fight 
by the Californian delegation to give 
the agriculture department the power 
to control the importation of foreign 
dates. 

Much as your reporter would like 
to be able to say that in this there was 
a touch of romance with Eros hover- 
ing over the scene, it is perhaps a fact 
that the two distinguished senators 
from Illinois considered the West 
Coast objection to foreign dates an 
affront to such desirable companions 
for dinner and dancing as Brigitte 
Bardot, the Gabor sisters and maybe 
Gina Lollobrigida. 

But no, it wasn’t. Nothing even 
faintly savoring of romance. Fighting 
the proposed import restrictions, tooth 
and nail, Democratic Senator Paul 
Douglas is quoted as saying with vigor 
and finality: “The dates . are pro- 
cessed into fig newtons.” 

Not to be outdone, with his well 
known fondness for flowery oratory, 
Republican Senator Everett Dirkson 
contributed this gem: “Unless in his 
lifetime, one has indulged in the de- 
light of sinking a molar into a suc- 
culent fig newton, much of life has 
gotten by him.” 

Don’t let anyone tell you that the 
Congressional Record is dull read- 
ing. « 
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USDA Men Fail to Convince Minneapolis 
Trade of Sedimentation Test Efficiency 


By George E. Swarbreck 


HOUGH IT MIGHT be unfair to say that Upper 
Midwest market men, at a meeting in the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange Sept. 26, “debunked” the sedi- 
mentation test, to be introduced by the government for 
the 1962 hard red spring and hard red winter wheat 
crops, they did a thorough job of shooting a lot of holes 
in it. To be sure, nothing Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, distin- 
guished cereal chemist, puts his name to is “debunkable.” 
Yet a high level U.S. Department of Agriculture team 
went back to Washington with some serious and well- 
founded criticisms ringing in their ears and if they 
as undoubtedly they will give as loyal public servants, a 
factual report of what was said to their boss, Orville L. 
Freeman, secretary of agriculture, there are sufficient 
grounds for thinking that USDA will have to backtrack 
on the adoption of the test, if not permanently, then at 
least temporarily. 

The meeting was called by exchange president, E. E. 
Quinn, Benson-Quinn Co., and in addition to prominent 
members of the local grain and milling trade, there were 
on hand such accepted experts as Dr. John A. Shellen- 
berger of Kansas State University; Dr. Kenneth A. Gilles, 
department chairman, Cereal Technology, North Dakota 
State University, and James M. Doty, Doty Laboratories, 
Kansas City. 

On the receiving end of the questions, in addition to 
Dr. Zeleny who is chief of the grain division of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, were Roland Ballou, assistant 
deputy administrator for commodity operations at USDA, 
and Edward Seeborg, Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The direction of questioning and comment was ex- 
pertly handled by George Wilkens, Exchange executive 
vice president, who made sure that the USDA men were 
given a clear picture of both commercial and technical 


give, 


viewpoints. 


Precipitate Action Deplored 

Mr. Quinn commented unfavorably upon the precipi- 
tate action of USDA in announcing the test without con- 
sultation with the trade, feeling that Mr. Freeman was 
overlooking the value of taking the advice of the men 
who do the business. Mr. Ballou conceded that the secre 
tary was preoccupied with producer interests, but prom- 
ised that opportunities for counsel with the trade would 
be taken more often in the future. 

Mr. Ballou explained that the decision to adopt the 
sedimentation taken in conditions of 
crecy and, for a change, the news of a departmental de- 
cision did not leak to the usually efficient Washington 
grapevine. To this comment, Dr. Shellenberger rejoined 
that the rumors had indeed reached the trade but no cre- 
dence was given to them because those concerned could 
not conceive of such a thing happening. 

It was Frederic H. Corrigan, vice president, F. H 
Peavey & Co., who asked a question uppermost in the 
minds of the trade across the country: “Was any consid- 
eration given to the adoption of a pilot test area for the 
sedimentation test?”, to which Mr. Ballou replied: “Yes, 
and the idea was discarded.” “Why?” chorused the audi- 
ence. “Over-ruled,” shot back Mr. Ballou. He refused to 


test was great se- 
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say by whom and why. (But in post meeting discussions 
those present were able to make an informed guess at the 
“whom” but could advance no reason for the “why”.) 

Dr. Gilles, quietly and with academic rectitude, fired 
most of the technological bullets that put holes in the USDA 
case. He produced evidence, worked up in his depart- 
ment, that showed clearly some of the flaws and falsities 
in the reasoning behind the sedimentation And he 
brought out expertly the lack of precision in the test which 
is a cause for misgiving among the trade. 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice president, Russell Miller-King 
Midas Mills, was among those who expressed misgivings 
at the lack of precision in the test. She remarked on the 
empirical aspects which made the test less reliable than 
other established tests. The differing results obtained by 
different operators was another cause for concern which 
Dr. Zeleny’s assurances did little to assuage. Dr. Sullivan 
cited, too, that tests could be thrown off by the state of 
repair or disrepair of the rolls used to process the wheat 


test. 


under test. 


Temperature and Humidity 

Dr. Sullivan was also interested in the effect of 
perature and humidity at the time of the tests and the 
differences that could ensue as a result of such conditions. 
Dr. Zeleny appeared surprised to learn that this situation 
was Causing concern in the trade and Dr. Gilles inter- 
jected that he had noted a difference in test results of 20% 
between varying levels of temperature and humidity. Dr. 
Sullivan remarked that a difference of 10° had shown a 
difference in test result of 15% 

Dr. Shellenberger declared that he could find no evi- 
dence that the test was being used regularly in the U.S. 
or Europe. Dr. Gilles, commenting on the USDA conten- 
tion that European buyers were demanding the sedimen- 
tation fact confirmed by Mr. Seeborg in his pre- 
sentation on the export situation, “When foreign 
trade teams visit my department, they ask: “Why are you 


tem- 


test, a 
said 


Americans so keen on the sedimentation test?’ ” 
And that left the audience with the question: “So, 
is wanting the sedimentation test if it is not the 


who 
U.S 
trade and the foreign buyers?” Certainly, the test will do 
nothing to raise the quality of U.S. wheat of itself and in 
some respects will be unfair to certain classes of wheat 
The test, lack of precision, 
particularly in operator errors, are that 
financial losses could be incurred by the grain men, sev- 
The protein tests provide a much 


vagaries of the and its 


respect of such 
eral speakers contended 
less margin of error, it was pointed out 

The consensus of the meeting, as summed up by Mr 
Quinn, was that more consideration needs to be given to 
the test before it is adopted. 

The trade, and its technological advisors, remained 
unconvinced that the sedimentation test has all the ad- 
vantages claimed for it by USDA. And enough evidence 
had been presented to support their lack of conviction 

Mr. Quinn felt that adoption should be postponed until 
USDA had an opportunity to re-evaluate the situation, and 
consider all the factors, particularly the history of the 
test and the findings of others in the field 





FLOUR PRODUCTION 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 
Half a Century. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) PACIFIC COAST 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- | Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

5-day week Flour % ca- 

Sept. 10-17, *Previous Sept. |1-18, Sept. 12-19, Sept. 13-20, capacity output pacity 

1961 week 1960 1959 1958 

Northwest : ‘ ‘ 838,691 729,966 873,380 777,153 761,742 eae 471,200 *#440,706 94 
Southwest : 1,492,920 1,406,257 1,517,338 1,420,118 1,592,746 

Buffalo . 487,276 571,803 107,116 542,009 622,285 Year ago 466,500 491,706 = 105 

Central and Southeast 614,950 551,493 678,454 476,789 601,657 Two years ago .. 466,500 471,143 101 

Pacific Coast . 497,704 440,706 491,706 471,143 476,313 Five-year average % 


Sept. 10-17 .... 471,200 497,704 106 





Ten-year average ‘ 89 


Totals , 3,931,541 3,700,225 3,667,994 3,787,212 4,054,743 : 
*Revised. +Four-day weck 


Percentage of total U.S. output . 78 78 75 75 75 


Estimated total U.S. production .. 5,040,437 4,743,878 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Accumulated total this month 10,792,699 5,752,262 ; 
Durum products output of mills reporting 


Revised to THE Northwestern MILLER, in sacks 


Crop year flour production based on five-day week: 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ———July | to 5-day week Wkly %o 

Sept Sept Sept Sept ca- pro- of ca- 

10-17 Previous 11-18, 12-19, 13-20 Sept. 17 Sept. 1/8, pacity duction pacity 

1961 week 1960 1959 1958 1961 1960 Sept. 10-17 165,500 198,067 120 

Northwest 113 98 120 107 114 8,383,709 8,142,728 Previous week 165,500 *#161,425 98 
Southwest 108 102 115 110 121 16,744,199 15,279,480 
Buffalo 96 113 2! 110 131 6,260,778 4,998,732 

er nd 96 86 104 90 106 6,574,2 6,816,121 Crop year 

106 94 105 15! 5,106,140 4,812,327 production 

— _ am a — July !-Sept. 17, 196! 1,856,043 

105 99 99 43,069,054 40,049,388 July I-Sept. 18, 1960 1,908 663 


Year ego 156,500 203,190 130 


Revised. *+Four-day 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour %o Ca- 5-day week Flour % ca- . . 
epee «ted gelly ules aes de Canadian Price 
eee tae cre tak | Sept. 10-17 .... 297,750 265,500 Adjustments Changed 
166,10 STIVE.572 (NOS Previous week .. 297,750  #238,582 
4,500 2 . ae > 
a a oH “ we Year ego 54,250 280,032 Price adjustment figures an- 
ago 31,0 2 0 03 ~ . 
eco iel 4 Two vears ago 1,750 220,273 nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
erage 96 oe sicher 4 Board and in effect Sept. 28 were 
+Fo en-year average 0 , 
as follows: To U.K. and other 
, : , +Four-de eek 7 . . . . 
mills in Minnesota, in- aa European destinations via Cana- 
Paul, North Dakota, Mon- Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
c City (Including Wichita ond Selina) also via St. Lawrence, Churchill 
day week our ca- : ot. b ’ F 
capacity output _ pacity S-dey week Flour = % ca- Canadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
capacity output De . 
558,870 604,481 108 , aad 45% ¢ bu.; to other countries, ex- 
558 870 #534 394 % Sept 10-17 1,084,395 1,227,420 113 f - . oie 
an dame to Previous week..1.084,395 *¥1.167.675 108 cluding U.S. and territories, from 
go .. 494,500 538,117 109 Year ego 1,067,259 1,237,306 116 Canadian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
average 104 Two years ago..1,068,800 1,199,845 = 112 13%¢ bu.; from St. Lawrence, 
average 96 Five-yee d age 09 . : . ° 
bgt Piatt : 7 Sere we Churchill, Canadian and U.S. Pa- 
se yrour-< , en-year average x 4 
cific ports, 125s¢ bu. The above 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Rovised. #Four-day week ‘ Seka 
adjustment prices apply to wheat 
lls in IMinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin ° ° es ae - 
wiles. Cnicsien Gath Gindied, eam BUFFALO milled in Western Canada. For 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Sie tem wheat milled in the Bayport area 
S-day week Flour % ca- capacity output the rate is 12 ¢ bu. less, while for 
capacity output pacity Sept. 10-17 505,500 487,276 wheat milled in the Humberstone 
. : 
_ 10-17 : pane — on = Previous week i ~ 571,803 area and in the Toronto area the 
revious wee ’ Year ago 0 107,116 ° ‘ ; 
Year ago 651,450 678,454 104 Two years ago .. 494,500 542,009 rate is 1¢ bu. less. Wheat milled 


Two years ago .. 643,750 576,789 90 ined wee « in the Montreal area is 2¢ bu. 
Five-year average 94 


Ten-year average . less. « 


Ten-year average 87 
*Rovised. #Four-day week +Four-day week. 
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Production for Sept. 10-17 is at the left; for Sept. 17-24 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

Sept. 17-24, Previous Sept. 18-25, Sept. 19-26, Sept. 20-27, 

1961 week 1960 1959 1958 
Northwest -eeee 841,694 838,691 856,099 786,722 786,874 
Southwest 1,440,186 492,920 1,519,005 387,632 1,531,752 
Buffalo , 402,278 487,276 383,536 462,461 642,103 
Central and Southeast ' , 639,012 614,950 687,541 633,420 622,000 
Pacific Coast ~-- 453,262 497,704 496,746 472,532 512,801 


Totals .. 3,776,452 931,541 3,942,927 3,742,767 4,095,530 
75 





Percentage of total U.S. output 78 78 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production .. 4,841,605 ,040,437 
Accumulated total this month 15,634,304 792,699 


Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— — July | to — 
Sept Sept Sept Sept 
17-24 Previous 18-25, 19-26 20-27 Sept Sept. 25 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 ! 1960 


Northwest 113 113 117 108 18 Pg 8,998 827 
Southwest 110 108 115 108 | 798 485 
Buffalo 80 96 73 94 5,382,268 
Central and S. E 99 96 106 98 0 40 7,503,662 
Pacific Coast 96 104 106 )I 5,559,422 5,309,073 


Totals 103 105 07 | 22 0 43,992,315 


NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ca 5-day week Flour 

capacity output pacity capacity output 

Sept. 17-24 185,500 242,049 130 . 225.25 253 066 

Previous week 185,500 234,210 126 svio 2 297.75 265.500 

Year ago 194,500 219,205 113 Ye ) 254,250 267,635 

Two years ago .. 231,000 225,208 97 a ans ee. 0nd 298 200 
96 


96 


Ten-year average 
Ter 


Five-year average 
y ‘ Five-year average 


year average 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota 
a hae, 3 ee ee Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
— City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour " 

capacity output 
Sept. 17-24 558,870 599,645 
Previous week 558,870 604,481 ( Sept. 17-24 1.084.395 1.187.120 
Year ago 534,250 636,894 Sravines weak. . 1.00 S05 1.227.420 
Two years ago .. 494,500 561,514 ined alee aka” ‘ance 
068,800 1,199,432 


5-day week Flour 


capacity output 


Five-year average 04 Two years ago 
Ten-year average ic caes aeiicataie 
Ten-year avera 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN ee Eee 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, BUFFALO 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri é Sten woth ae — 
5-day week Flour © ca- caandite oaheut soni 
it output acit 
oo Heese , rig | Sept. 17-24 505,500 402,278 80 
- 42,700 639, 

gpa ie Previous week .. 505,500 487,276 9% 
Previous week 642,700 614,950 96 - 

Year ago . 651,450 687,541 Year ago 522,000 383,536 


Two years ago 643,750 633,420 98 Two years ago .. 494,500 462,46! 94 
Five-year average 94 Five-year average 
Ten-year average 88 Ten-year average 
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Millfeed Production 
Mills in the Northwest, South- 
west and at Buffalo, repre- 
senting 75% of the combined 
flour milling capacities of 
those areas, reported produc- 
tion of 50,650 tons of millfeed 
for Sept. 17-24, compared with 
an output of 52,055 in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. 
Production for the previous 
week of Sept. 10-17 was 53,- 
192, compared to 47,134 in the 
corresponding week of 1960. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacif Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Millis 


5-day week 


of mills repor 


MILLER 


Wkly 
pro 
99,440 
98,067 
92,580 
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Sprout-Waldron Banquet Honors 
Retirement of Veteran Employees 


Two veterans of Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc., both with enough years 
in “company harness” to make the 
younger generation sit up and take 
notice, were honored recently upon 
their retirement. 

They are J. Howard Waldron, con- 
sultant to the company’s grain pro- 
cessing division, and Clarence R. 
Lockard, known widely to people in 
the industries “Pat.” 
About 200 fellow employees, guests 
and company officials paid tribute to 
Mr. Waldron and Mr. Lockard dur- 
ing a banquet at the Lycoming Hotel 
in Williamsport, Pa., with gifts pre- 
sented by both management and 
workers. 

Mr. Lockard has been with Sprout- 
Waldron almost 45 years, his service 
interrupted only by a period of ad- 
vance schooling and duty during 
World War I. He started in the com- 
pany’s storeroom, but “moved 
over” to a job as billing clerk. 


contacted as 


soon 


In 1919, his military service com- 
pleted, “Pat” spent three years in 
pricing, then joined the advertising 
department, where he remained until 
transferred to 1930—taking 
some of his advertising duties right 
along with him. He worked for a 
while in the field as sales representa- 
was brought back to the 
1940. 


sales in 


tive, but 
home office in 


Mr. Soars 


Coming up to 1958, “Pat” was 
made a regional sales manager for 
the grain processing division, and in 
1960 placed in charge of the adver- 
tising department, where he remained 
until retirement. 

Mr. Waldron, 
founders of the present corporation, 
started out with the firm in 1905, 
working in the foundry, then doing 
millwright work on flour milling 
equipment. 


son of one of the 


For a few years he owned and 
operated a flour mill, but came back 
to Sprout-Waldron in 1912, remained 
as a draftsman and salesman until 
1921, then turned to other business 
by joining C. A. Reed Co. in Wil- 
liamsport. During this period Mr. 
Waldron was instrumental in promo- 
tion of WRAK, Williamsport’s first 
radio station—and he became its first 
announcer. 

Coming back to Sprout-Waldron 
in 1935, Mr. Waldron turned his hand 
to sales, and for a number of years 
held the position of sales manager. 
He was on loan to the government 
during the war years, to assist with 
food administration in Washington. 
During his 37 years with the com- 
pany Mr. Waldron 
sales manager of the grain processing 
division, and then as consultant to 
that division. « 


also served as 


Mr. Lockard Mr. Waldron 


GIFTS AND WORDS of appreciation for services rendered were in order 
during the Sprout, Waldron & Co.. Inc., banquet to honor retiring veteran 


employees J. 


Howard Waldron and Clarence R. Lockard. Making the pre- 


sentation is H. M. Soars, president and general manager. 
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Ward Introduces 
Continuous-Mix Bread 
In Chicago Market Area 


Ward Baking Co. has finished in- 
stallation of its continuous-mix pro- 
cess and is now distributing bread in 
the Chicago market under the label 
*“Tip-Top Fresh-Whipt.” 

According to Ward officials, intro- 
duction of its new loaf into Chicago 
comes as the company nears com- 
pletion of a $1 million program to 
introduce “Tip-Top Fresh Whipt” 
bread. 

Fozal point of the new equipment 
is a series of stainless steel tanks in 
which large whirring blades set at a 
constant speed produce a_ precision 
mix of batter dough in liquid form. 

The introductory program for 
Ward’s new loaf included installation 
of special bakery equipment for the 
new process; remodeling and realign- 
ment of the plant; modernization of 
a truck fleet; extended use of a new 
pallet system in plant and trucks; and 
extensive advertising. 

A new wrapper is being used for 
the bread, and is made of polypropy- 
lene, said to be a tough material with 
a soft feel and high transparency. 
The wrapper also is claimed to offer 
high moisture retention, along with 
providing an efficient barrier against 
odor contamination. 


Obituaries 


DR. OSCAR SKOVHOLT, director 


of laboratory, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., long-time 
member and past president of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, at Booth Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Flushing, N.Y., Sept. 21. Dr. 
Skovholt was 64 and had just com- 
pleted a quarter-century with QBA, 
for which he was to be recognized at 
the board’s annual meeting Oct. 5. 
He held B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
the University of North Dakota and 
a Ph.D. in biochemistry from the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Skov- 
holt served as AACC president dur- 
ing 1944-46. He is survived by his 
wife, Annabelle, and Donald 


and Richard. 


JAMES G. McKILLEN, 79, re- 
tired grain trader, at his home in 
Buffalo Sept. 20. At the time of his 
retirement last March Mr. MckKillen 
was the oldest grain trader on the 
floor of the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
those the longest 
tenure in the U.S. MILLER, 
May 29, page 38.)« 
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THE MILLER, in association with Maurice C. 
Dreicer, the internationally famous gourmet, pre 
sents this award for supreme excellence in the pro- 
duction and serving of a flour product to 
Post and Paddock 
Miami Beach, Florida 

If the diner is seeking something to whet his palate 
that is different, delightful and superbly prepared 
and where bread products play a key part—he has a 
treat in store on his first visit to the Post and Pad 
dock Restaurant at Surf Side near Miami Beach. 
The establishment, under the watchful eve of its pro 
prietor, Neil Swanson, specializes in little oyster 
crackers served with clams and its other seafood 
dishes. Meticulously fresh, presented in attractive 
containers, the crackers add zest and flavor to the 
main course. The bread, too, must be fresh at the 
Post and Paddock. Mr. Swanson operates on the 
principle that stale crackers, or bread “not quite up 
to standard,” can destroy the entire, delightful ex 


perience of a fine meal. 


, ad 
AFLOAT OR ON dry land, people demand baked foods. To meet its 
passengers’ requirements, the S. S. Canberra, latest addition to the 
P.&O. Orient Line’s passenger fleet, has been equipped with six reel 
ovens to keep baked delicacies and other foods available in quantity all 


the time. The six ovens, two of which are shown in the picture, were © 


made by G.&R. Gilbert, Ltd., Hackbridge, Surrey, England. 
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KNAPPEN hose 
roducers o 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 


Incorporated 


Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 


LIGONIER, IND. 








Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
INCORPORATED 


Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








To bake the best... 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
| Gate Building, New York, N.Y. 











THE NEW ERA 
MILLING COMPANY 
‘Polar Bear’ Flour Is King 


Arkansas City, Kansas 








BUFFALO e PYRAMID 


Quality Flours Since 1879 
The 
WILLIS NORTON 
ompany 
WICHITA « KANSAS 








STAR OF THE WEST 
MILLING COMPANY 
Only Michigan soft white 
winter wheat flour 
FRANKENMUTH, MICHIGAN 








George Urban Milling Co. 
More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








la hl rsyq: ‘ 
The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 














Merck & Co. 


Monsanto Chemical Co 


¥ National Biscuit Co. 
\ f Pfd. $7 : 
j et Pfizer, Chas oon 


Pillsbury Co 


& Pfd. $4 

4 Procter & Gamble 

ed Quaker Oats Co 

bs } Pfd. $6 ; 
St. Regis 


Standard Brands, Inc 
Pfd. $3.50 


Sterling Drug 


Paper Co 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New ited Gicat of Aanecics 
Ward Baking Co. 


Pulp & Paper Co 


York Stock Exchange: 


Sept. Sept. 
18, 25, 


West Virginia 


Stocks not traded: 
1961 Bid 


Close 


—196|—— 1961 


High Low Close Allied Mills, Inc 41% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 101% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 92 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 81 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 75's 


Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd 95'/2 


Allis-Chalmers 29'/2 22'/e 22% 22 
Bakeries Co 47% 36 42', 41% 
Cyanamid 50 40% 4\'* 40% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland > 43% 33'/2 39/4 39 
Borden 68% 55% 63'% 62% 
Continental Baking Co 58 445% 53% 54'/2 
Pfd. $5.50 itt 103 108 105'% 
Corr Refining Co 597 45% 55% 52% 
Zellerbach Corp 6! 51% 58 
Pfd. $4.20 95'/2 89% : 92 
Dow Chemica 853 70 79 
General Baking Co 10 6'/2 8 6% 
Pfd. $8 140 89 90 
Corp 96 68% 94% 
General Mills, Inc 383 31 34% 
Pfd. 59 113 106'% 109% 


American 


Amer an 


West Virginia 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Pro ct 
ercenaae Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the 
ea rt American Stock Exchange: 


Sept Sept 


18, 25, 
1961 1961 


Close 


—— !96|—— 


High Low Close 


General Foods 


Burry Biscuit Corp 35'/ 19'/4 28 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y 53 36'/4 37% 

Pfd $7 189% 145 168 165'/2 
Seaboard Allied Mills 9% 5 8 6% 


Wagner Baking Co 10% o 6 


26'/4 





Stocks not traded 








Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 


$5 Pfd 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Unitormity = 


Close Close 


the priceless wy in flour 


Canada Bread , - 3 Is 6 5% 
Pfd. B =" 8 *S5'f2 *55'\ 
Can. Bakeries aod . 2 5 5 


Can. Food Prod. ..... 2 6'/2 6% 
Ist Pfd. ou ; /s 53 52's 
2nd Pfd. sedate ‘ ‘ 2 50 45 


Catelli Food cued : /e 34 33 


Cons. Bakeries : : Ye | 9'/2 9'/2 


Acme-Evans Flours (im eS, 


Federal Grain " 55% 54 
Pfd. ; 8 3 28% 27'/2 
Gen. Bakeries ; y 10% 10% 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





Maple Leaf Mills 
Pfd 
McCabe Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pfd 
United Grain, A 
Weston, G., A 
B 
Pid. 412% 
Pfd. 6% 


*Less than board lot. 


16%, 
101 
34 
53'f 
140 
16 
20'4 
21'% 
98 


16'/s 
101 '/2 
*34'/2 

54% 
140 

16 

20'% 

21% 

97 
109 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
heddes flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 


No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 



































ENGLAND | 


GERMANY 











H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Cable Address: Bortrite, London 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. : 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 





Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 
26, Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C. : 


And at Bristol and Liverpool 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. : 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Topri,” London 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


The Corn Exchange Building 
LONDON, E.C, 3 


London 


52/57 Mark Lane 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,”’ 


Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 


Cable Address: “Einfuhr” Telex 0463270 





| DENMARK | 
Brodr. Justesen 


COPENHAGEN 














Cable Address: “Justesens,” Copenhagen 





HOLLAND 











| 47-48 Damrak 











| SCOTLAND | 











Farquhar Brothers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 


Also at Leith, Belfast and Liverpool 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 
AMSTERDAM (C) 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.’s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


Cable Address: “Matluch”’ 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 
Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 


Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. '¥. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: Felixhen 











NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Delight” 














Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
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Eugene D. Swenson, associated with 
the cereal, flour milling and baking 
industries for 11 years, has joined the 
bakery machinery division of Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co. as na- 
tional representative. Mr. 
Swenson formerly was a sales engineer 
with Baker Perkins, Inc., 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. He is a graduate of 
the Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, where he earned B.S. and 
M.S. degrees. Announcement of his 
appointment with AMF was made by 


accounts 


and is a 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 





























ps AL 


divisional vice 


Richard C. 
president. 


Storey, 


A new position has been established 
at the Pan-O-Gold Baking Co., Pipe- 
stone, Minn., that of board chairman, 

with H. R. Alton, 
Sr., named to it. 
Mr. Alton took 
over control of the 
firm in 1940 when 
he purchased it 
from his former 
employer, E. E. 
Beeds, and became 
president in 1948. 
His son, Howard 
R. (Bob) Alton, Jr., 
executive 
president, now moves into the presi- 
dency. The new president of Pan-O- 
Gold is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota and the American In- 
stitute of Baking’s school of baking 
He has worked with the company 
since his early teens, advancing to 
sales manager in 1952, and executive 
vice president in 1955. (THE MILI 
ER, July 10, page 10.) 


Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
has appointed two vice presidents, re- 
ports George J. Emrich, president 
They are Richard V. Donnelly and 
Harvey C. Hansen. Mr. Donnelly’s 
first job in the baking business was 
with the Lowenberg Baking Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, followed by a_ period 


H. KR. Alton, Jr. oa 
vice 


with Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, 
as superintendent. He is a graduate 
of the American Institute of Baking’s 
school of baking and joined Emrich 
last January. He will be in charge of 
production. Mr. Hansen is a 29-year 
veteran of the Emrich firm. He start- 
ed in 1932 as a baker, subsequently 
gained experience in all phases of 
production and engineering, and was 
elevated to maintenance superintend- 
ent in 1960. His new title is vice pres- 


Harvey Hansen KR. V. Donnelly 


ident, plant engineering and mainte- 
nance. In making the appointments, 
Mr. Emrich pointed out that growth 
has brought a need for greater depart- 
mentalization of the 42-year-old firm 
Plans also are underway for construc- 
tion of additional production capacity 
and expansion of the company’s sales 


distribution area. 


Ray G. Schiferl, a man with con- 
siderable background in the baking 
industry and _ extensive association 
with its allied firms, has taken over 
the duties of executive secretary for 
the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc., 
headquartered at Milwaukee. Mr 
Schiferl’s career has included periods 
of service with the accounting and 
biscuit sales divisions of the Robert 
A. Johnston Co.; the sales division 
of Red Star Yeast & Products Co.; 
and as a manufacturers’ representa- 
tive and broker for bakers’ and food 
processors’ supplies. Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, executive secretary of the Wis- 





GILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 


ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, All Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 


co. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal + Fort William * Winnipeg + Medicine Hat * Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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consin association for 26 years, will 
continue to work with Mr. Schiferl 
until the end of the year as advisor 
and consultant. 


Harvey J. Patterson, bakery sales 
vice president, the Pillsbury Co., Min- 
neapolis, returned recently from an 
extended trip to California and other 
western and southwestern offices of 
the company. During his travels, Mr. 
Patterson visited in Kentucky, where 
he was Officially named a “Kentucky 
Colonel.” 


Promoted to general manager of 
all operations of H. C. Rhodes Bakery 
Equipment Co., Inc., Portland, Ore., 

is Herbert W. 
Brown. For 15 

Mr. Brown 
general man- 
ager of the com- 
pany’s operations 
in Western Cana- 
da, headquartering 
at Vancouver. As 
general manager of 
the bakery equip- 
ment manufactur- 
ing and distribu- 
ting firm, he now will be located in 
Portland. Announced simultaneously 
was the appointment of McKenzie- 
Stephenson, Ltd., as exclusive distrib- 
utor throughout Canada for both H. 
C. Rhodes Bakery Equipment Co., 
Inc., and Rhodes Refrigeration, Inc 
McKenzie-Stephenson will handle 
equipment, parts and services for both 


years 
was 


Herbert Brown 


companies. 


Nelson G. Harris, vice president 


and treasurer, Tasty Baking Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has been elected to mem 
bership in the Controllers Institute of 
America, non-profit management or- 
ganization of controllers and finance 
officers from all lines of business. 
ao 
Caravan Products Co., Passaic, N.J., 
has named a representative for 
Minnesota. He is 
L. S. Jones, who 
has been associated 
with the food field 
since 1936. Head- 
quartered in Min- 
neapolis, Mr. 
will handle 
sales for Caravan 
through out the 
state, reporting to 
E. J. Kalupa, Mid- 
west regional sales 
manager for the company. 
s 
Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has advanced Armon J. Wal- 
ters to director of operations, making 
him responsible for production, engi- 
neering and service. He joined the 
Pfening organization in 1956 as a 
sales engineer. Prior to that he gained 
baking experience with the Robert A 
Johnston Co., Milwaukee, as a pro- 
ject engineer, and with Gilt Edge 
Products Corp., Cincinnati, as plant 
manager. Mr. Walters has 


new 


Jones 


L. S. Jones 


been ac- 


tive in the Biscuit & Cracker Industry 
Assn. many years and is a member 
of the American Society of Bakery 
engineers. 


Stanley Foster, associated with the 
international division of Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, the 
past 10 years, has left that firm to 
head his own company, Foster Mar- 
keting Co., New York. Just prior to 
starting out in his own business, Mr. 
Foster was vice president of Universal 
Food Products, Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Red Star, San Jose, Costa 
Rica 


located at 


The 
departments of 


purchasing and _ production 
a bakery—and their 
relationship—was the subject of an 
address by Arthur 
G. Hessel, director 
of purchases for 
Continental Baking 
Co., before the re- 
cent 1961 - 62 
opening meeting of 
the Metropolitan 
Bakery Production 
Men’s Club in 
New York The 
tempo of Mr. Hes- 


Arthur Hessel : 
sel’s address drew 


considerable discussion during a ques- 


tion and answer period which fol- 








CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














MAPLE LEAF MILLS LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


SALES 
OFFICES 


Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B.C. 


_MLM 


EXPORTERS OF CANADA'S FINEST QUALITY 
FLOURS AND OTHER GRAIN PRODUCTS, 
ALSO VEGETABLE OILS AND MEALS. 


ELEVATORS, MILLS & PLANTS LOCATED— 


Quebec City * Montreal ¢ Prescott « Toronto « Port Colborne * Goderich * Baden 


Chatham ¢ Sarnia ¢ St. Boniface * Medicine Hat * Calgary * New Westminster 
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lowed. Howard Tooley, National Bis- 
cuit Co., presided over the meeting. 


Wheat growers’ representatives 
from Washington, Idaho and Oregon 
will tour Pakistan, India, Japan and 
the Philippines during October, ob- 
serving market promotional work with 
an eye to bringing back information 
for their organizations. Robert Shef- 
fels, president, Washington Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers, has been se- 
lected by Western Wheat Associates 
to make the tour. He will be accom- 
panied by Floyd Root, representing 
Oregon growers; Harold Edwards, 
representing Idaho; Richard Baum, 
Portland office of Western Wheat 
Associates, and Joseph Dwyer, direc- 
tor, State Department of Agriculture, 
Olympia, Wash. 


Canada: 

Members of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange elected Barrie J. Knight as 
chairman of the board of governors 

by acclamation at 
the annual meeting 
held Sept. 27. Mr. 
Knight is with N. 
M. Paterson& 
Sons, Ltd. He suc- 
ceeds Ross G. 
Wright of the Scot- 
tish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, 
Ltd. Morton Mill- 
er, Searle Grain 

— §6=—6s Co, L., ont G 
W. P. Heffelfinger, National Grain 
Co., Ltd., were named vice chairmen, 
also by acclamation. James W. Clarke 





CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 


Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 











is secretary. Mr. Knight’s business 
experience began with the Paterson 
organization in 1920. After three 
years he resigned to take a position 
in industry at Chicago, Ill. Two years 
later he resumed his connection with 
his original employer, and with the 
exception of war service from 1941 
to 1945 in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, in the administration branch, 
has continued in the employ of N. M. 
Paterson & Sons ever since. 

Member elected to the board of 
governors for a two-year term were: 
H. L. Eddy, K. A. Powell (Canada), 
Ltd.; L. R. Fennell, broker; George T. 
Richardson, James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd.; M. O. Thomas, Louis Dreyfus 
Corp.; M. O. L. Tod, Ralli Bros., Ltd., 
and Ross G. Wright, Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. 

G. C. Griffin, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
elected for a one-year term. 
Terms of office of the following do 
not expire for another year: Earle H. 
Green, Cargill Grain Co., Ltd.; Char- 
les Kroft, McCabe Grain Co., Ltd.; 
L. A. McCorquodale, Maple Leaf 
Mills, Ltd.; Ralph S. Misener, Lochiel 
Investments, Ltd.; W. B. Parrish, Par- 
rish & Heimbecker, Ltd., and C. H. 
Smith, Smith, Vincent & Co., Ltd. 
The committee of arbitration consists 
of: M. Anderson, J. T. Dallas, T. C. 
Greenman, R. N. Hickman, A. Searle- 
Leach, W. G. Pettapiece and R. W. 
Philips. The committee on appeals is: 
R. R. Emerson, J. Lumsden, John 
McDowell, Gordon Paterson, H. L. 
Saunders, S. A. Searle, Jr., and J. N. 
Sternberg. 
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H. R. Galbraith, personnel man- 
ager of the consumer divisions, the 
Pillsbury Co., has been elected to the 
board of directors of Pillsbury Cana- 
da, Ltd. 


ao 
G. L. Harrold, Calgary, chairman 
of the Alberta Wheat Pool, has been 
appointed to the National Productivity 


a 
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Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $3.00. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 25¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to office of publication, Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 15¢ per 
word, $2.25 minimum. Add 25¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 


with order. 
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HELP WANTED 





MILLER — EXPERIENCED OPERATING MILLER 
to operate a large eastern manufacturing com- 
pany corn mill. Good starting salary. Many 
liberal fringe benefits. Address Ad No. 7243, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 








FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


Opportunity in Process Development 
Engineering Department of midwestern 
manufacturer. 

Will develop commercial scale process- 
es of new products and identify and 
correct processing problems of present 
production. 

Requires B.S. degree in food technolo- 
gy or food engineering, and interest or 
experience in candy and/or bakery 
products. 

Liberal benefits, including profit shar- 
ing bonus, and moving allowances. Re- 
plies confidential. 














FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 


The Northwestern Miller 





Council by George Hees, minister of 
trade and commerce. Mr. Harrold will 
represent primary industry and agri- 
culture on the council. His appoint- 
ment fills the vacancy left on the 
council by the death of J. E. Brown- 
lee. « 











VOALITY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





= 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CANADIAN 
COMMENTARY 
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Lakehead Tonnage 
May Set Record 


The shipping tonnage record of 
1960 is likely to be beaten this year 
at the Lakehead. Recent figures show 
that tonnage volume to the end of 
August was 11.71% greater than in 
1960, and 13.38% more than in 1959. 
The Board of Grain Commissioners 
cites improved marketing by farmers 
in both the East and West as respon- 
sible for halting the downward trend 
noted in the early weeks of August. 


Chinese Delegation 
Seeks Trade Reciprocity 


Mainland China’s 10-man 
delegation has been visiting Canada, 
seeking arrangements for trade re- 
ciprocity. The delegation showed 
anxiousness to increase its country’s 
exports to Canada, chiefly to pay for 
China’s large purchases of Canadian 
grain. 


trade 


Swiss Millers Want 
Quota on Durum 


A group of Swiss millers visited the 
Canadian Wheat Board offices in Win- 
nipeg recently and received hope that 
some kind of a quota on durum would 
be made available to them annually, 
based on their normal requirements. 
The Swiss have been studying grain 
handling and marketing, without im- 
mediate intentions to purchase. Last 
year Switzerland took 3,200,000 bu. 
durum grades and 5,500,000 bu. Hard 
Red Springs. One of the delegates 
said that his country would be in the 
market for 10% more Canadian Hard 
Red Springs because of a poor crop 
in Switzerland this year. Representa- 
tives suggested that while their pur- 
chases are not too impressive, they 
are probably the largest per capita 
importers of Canadian wheat in the 
world. Federal law requires a stockpile 
of no less than 4,000,000 bu. wheat, 
and at present it is close to 16,000,- 
000 bu. 

The Swiss delegation toured Cana- 
dian lakehead and eastern Canada. 
They left on their return trip to 
Switzerland Sept. 29. 

The Swiss delegation consisted of: 
Claude Bugnion, assistant manager, 
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Minoterie de Plainpalais S.A., Gene 
va; Felix Frey, owner and manager, 
M. Frey-Schwarz & Son Co., Endin 
gen, A.G.; Rene Hediger, general 
manager, Minoterie Co-operative du 
Leman (M.C.L.), Rivaz, V.D., and 
Hans U. Hungerbuhler, manager and 


directors, 
Bruggen- 


member of the board of 
A. G. Hungerbuhler & Co., 
St. Gallen. 


Rains Break Drouth 
Over Western Canada 

Apart from northwestern Saskatche- 
and a sizeable portion of the 
half of Alberta, Western 
1961 harvest can be 
sidered completed. In addition, the 
drouth has now been broken. Rains 
in the third week of September 
changed the complexion over most of 
the huge drouth-hit acreage. Four to 
six inches of precipitation are still re- 
quired before the beginning of next 
replenish 
moisture 


wan 
northern 


Canada’s con- 


year’s season to 


seriously 


growing 


depleted subsoil 





Robin Hood 


FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 











“You're sure it’s good 
if it’s Robin Hood” 


Canadian Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Cake and Pastry 
Flour 


Biscuit Flour 
Durum Products 
Rolled Oats 


Oatmeal 





Humberstone, Montreal, Moncton. 
Eastern Export Office: Montreal. 
Oriental Export Office: Vancouver. 


CANADA 





Mills and Sales Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


—-F LOU R—— 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SNOWBELL RICE FLOUR 





ONE BAG OR A CARLOAD 


GILBERT JACKSON CO., INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg. e Kansas City, Mo. 











KELLY « ERICKSON « JONES 
'OOhy fee vee a 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
New York 


San Francisco 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO., INC. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR-FEED 
P. O. Box 646 


740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S.A. 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1 W. 10TH ST 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


116 Barclay Building 
One Belmont Avenue 
BALA CYNWYD, PA 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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supplies. But there is now an air of 
optimism among western Canadian 
farmers. Fall-cultivated fields are 
showing green, and this can mean a 
good weed kill when hard frosts oc- 
cur in the next few weeks. 


Cash Payment Indicated 
For Drouth Areas 

A direct cash payment by the fed- 
eral government of $40,000,000 to 
farmers in the drouth-stricken areas 
of Western Canada is still indicated 
in Ottawa circles. It is possible that 
Alvin Hamilton, agriculture minister, 
will make the announcement almost 
immediately. 

Speaking in Regina in September, 
the minister said he could not sub- 
stantiate grain handling companies’ 
arguments supporting a one-quarter 
cent per bushel increase from the 
Canadian Wheat Board in handling 
grain for board account in country 
elevators. 

Mr. Hamilton was stumping his 
own province, and at Moose Jaw he 
told farmers attending a_ political 
meeting, “Go out and grow all the 
wheat you can, because I am going 
to need it to meet my commitments.” 
The question is now being asked in 
many circles, “Is Mr. Hamilton the 
salesman for Canadian wheat, or does 
the Canadian Wheat Board and those 
associated with the grain trade of 
Canada hold the position?” 


Ontario Wheat Producers 
To Share Payment 


Ontario producers will share a re- 
turn payment totalling $452,718 for 
wheat marketed from July 1, 1960 to 
June 30, 1961. Payment represents 
the unused portion of the 9¢ per 
bushel levy collected on all wheat 
marketed during the period, and 
amounts to 5¢ per bushel return, 
which is now being distributed to in- 
dividual producers. 

In announcing the payment, Otis 
McGregor, assistant secretary - man- 
ager of the Ontario Wheat Producers 
Marketing Board, said the total 
amount will be shared by 24,232 pro- 
ducers who marketed a total of 9,- 
054,367 bu. of the 1960 soft winter 
wheat crop. Mr. McGregor stated that 
of the total marketings, 1,184,737 bu. 
were offered as surplus wheat from 
dealers, and that the board had pur- 
chased this amount and was success- 
ful in selling it all on the export mar- 
ket. 

The costs of exporting the surplus 
wheat involve freight, storage and 
handling from local points into export 
positions, and are covered by funds 
provided by the 9¢ levy. 
for Ontario soft 


Demand winter 


wheat on the export market during 
the 1960-61 crop year was compara- 
tively weak. As a result, the average 
sale price per bushel for the 1,184,737 
bu. exported amounted to only $1.52 
f.o.b. Montreal, while the average 
cost per bushel amounted to $1.82—a 
loss of 30¢ bu. on all surplus wheat 
exported. 


Did Official Caution 
Cause Durum Shortage? 


Searle Grain Co., Ltd., in its news 
letters, has expressed the view that 
“too much official caution” may be 
the reason for Canada’s durum short- 
age in the face of steadily increasing 
demand. 

The news letter states: 

“One cannot help feel that, because 
of an over-cautious official attitude 
towards the production of durum 
wheat last winter and the undoubted 
effect this had upon plantings in the 
spring, Canada may have missed an 
exceptionally good opportunity to pro- 
duce in greater quantity this year a 
class of wheat for which there has 
been a steady increase in demand. 

“Many western farmers, it is true, 
were not deterred by the statement 
made last fall that, if Canadian out- 
put were to be increased substantially 
the following year (1961) it was likely 
that much of the crop would need to 
be stored on farms. They made up 
their own minds about the situation, 
as farmers are wont to do, and the 
net result was that the prairie acreage 
was doubled. The fact remains that, 
but for the warnings, the acreage 
would undoubtedly have been higher, 
and we would have been in a much 
better position today to meet current 
and future demands for this class of 
wheat.” 

The Searle letter points out that 
durum acreage has ranged in recent 
years from less than 750,000 acres 
to 2,400,000 acres, and production 
from a low of 14,700,000 bu. to as 
much as 44,100,000 bu. Canadian ex- 
ports, on the other hand, have in- 
creased each year from 1956-57 for- 
ward, advancing from 12,000,000 bu. 
in that crop year to 41,200,000 bu. 
in the crop year just ended. 

Reviewing the events that have tak- 
en place regarding the durum market 
and the shortage of production in 
Canada to meet overseas buying or- 
ders, Searle also says: “There are al- 
ready indications that wheat produc- 
ers plan to increase their durum wheat 
acreage substantially next season. If 
this is the case, a start may be made 
in restoring Canada’s position as a 
supplier of durum wheat. It is to be 
hoped that, in the meantime, she has 
not lost too much ground.” « 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


Bakery short patent 
Bakery standard patent 
First clear 

High gluten 

*Family ‘ er 
“Bakers fancy cake hia 


Straight grade cracker flour .. 


Pemty ...< 
Rye, white . 
Rye, medium 
Rye, dark . 
Semolina 
Semolina blend 


FLOUR 


Sept. 27 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City 
Hard Winter 
$5.45@5.55 
5.35@5.45 
4.00@4.10 
5.70@5.80 


*Spring top patent 


**Bakers 


Minneapolis 


Sacked 
Bran aaa 
Std. midds. 
Red dog .. 


. 36.00@36.50 
40.00@41.00 
Lg ee helene 


20999000 


Minneapolis 
Spring 
$5.84@5.94 
5.74@5.84 
4.90@5.00 
6.09@6.19 
.-@ 
@ 
@ 
—_— 
4.49@4.59 
4.29@4.39 
3.74@3.24 
@9.2¢ 
.@7.85 


Buffalo 
Spring 


$6.30@6.40 
6.20@6.30 


@ 


6.55@6.65 


©® 


©9O22O20® 


Toronto 
$6.55@6.70 
5.35@5.50 


MILLFEED 


Chicago New York 


7.85@7.95 


@®®O2O2929290 


4.77@4.87 
4.57@4.67 
4.02@4.12 
@ 
@ 
Winnipeg 
$6.70@6.90 
5.20@5.40 


Sept. 27 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City 


Chicago 


Seattie 


Seattle 








Bulk 


. .$35.50@36.00 $30.50@3!.00 


31.00@31.50 
..@. 
— 
--@ 


Pe reer 


Sacked Bulk 


$34.50@35.00 $29.00@29.50 
oa 30.00@30.50 


a eit @ 
37.00@37.50 31.00@31.50 
@. & 

Bran 
$50.00@5! .00 


Sacked 
$40.50@41.00 
43 .00@43.50 
44.00@45.00 
<vea 
@ 


Shorts 
$55.00@56.00 





Bulk Sacked 


$33.50@34.00 $ @ 
36.00@36.50 


--.@ 
@ 44.50@45.00 


@ @ 


@ 36.50@37.00 


Middlings 
$68 .00@69.00 


Bulk 


$....@ 
cet 
40.50@41.00 


@ 
32.50@33.00 


Winnipeg 35.00@40.00 40.00@44.00 53.00@55.°0 


*Flour prices 100 Ib. cottons. 
**Flour prices 100 Ib. papers. 





GARVEY ELEVATORS 
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HASTINGS NEBRASKA 


8,300,000 Bushels Storage e Federally Licensed 
Serving all Segments 7 
of the 
GRAIN, MILLING 
and 
EXPORT TRADE 
with 
Modern Storage 
and 
Merchandising 
Facilities 
Telephone: 3-2446 
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Se VO RET a Sig 


Small boy to father: “Here’s my re- 
port card and one of yours I found in 
the attic.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


One girl to another: “If I could 


combine their qualities I'd be the 


76 


happiest girl in the world. Ronald is 
gay, debonair, rich, handsome, witty, 
and Clarence wants to marry me.” 


eo ¢ ¢ 


The immaculately groomed woman 
called for her car at the garage, paid 
the repair bill and drove off. She could 
no more than have circled the block 
before she was back again, demand- 
ing the manager. “What can I do for 
you, madam?” he asked. The woman 
held up her hands for his inspection 
revealing what had been, a few min- 
utes before, spotless white gloves, but 
spotless no longer. “Tell me,” she 
said with cloying sweetness, “what do 
your mechanics use for towels when 
they run out of steering wheels?” 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

Two girls, walking home together, 
were discussing their current heart 
interests. Said one: “Now I ask you 
Isabel, how could I like him? He’s so 


deceitful, pretending to believe me 
when he knows I’m lying to him!” 


¢ ¢ @ 
Transcontinental air lines passen- 
ger: “I hate riding locals. We've 
stopped at Denver, Chicago and now 
Pittsburgh!” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A fellow entered a pet store and 
asked for a good, singing canary. 
“You came to the right store,” said the 
owner. “This bird is a second Sinatra. 
He is worth $1,000.” 

“Very steep,” said the buyer, “but, 
if he’s that good, I'll take him.” 

“Oh,” said the proprietor, “you 
don’t buy him so easy. With him, of 
course, you must take that other bird.” 

The customer looked at a second 
bird—old, moldy, and ruffled, with 
rings under his eyes. “Why do I have 
to buy him?” he asked. 

“Because,” said the 
“he’s the arranger.” 


storekeeper, 
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<= DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
oats STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 
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There is a difference between a buyer and a customer 
. .. @ customer buys again and again. |-H flours are 
made for customers. These topnotch flours have earned 
their reputation on quaiity and we guard that reputa- 
tion with extreme care. 


ISMERT-HINCKE(Mng ICKE¢ Milling Company 


KANSAS CERY 7 Mts Sevres 
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olls from the bakery 
what makes it Sunday breakfast 


There’s a thrill to the variety of the sweet rolls The baker’s part in the life of the community 
on the plate, and the variety still comes from the has been an important one since bread began to 
bakery. From the delicious moment of decision in be sold, and will continue to be just so important, 
the fragrance of the bakery itself, to the Sunday as long as there is good flour to bake with, good 
morning pleasure of selection from the plate... food to make from it . . . and Sunday mornings. 
you still can’t beat baked goods from your baker. 


Good eating will always berin with Bread 








